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These are some of the children The Chicago Herald and The Conquest will help by sending 
them a “Christmas Ship” laden with new clothes of all sorts, household linen, books, toys, 
boxes of candy. This picture represents a group of school children in Ulm on the Danube, Ger- 
many. There are also millions of children in Belgium, France, Austria, Servia, etc., who will 
not have any Christmas this year unless it comes to them by way of Christian, peaceable 
America. Are you planning to help load the Christmas Ship? 


Social Service 


That’s what it is—the sending of that great Christmas gift by 


much-blessed America to the children of the stricken peoples of 
the war zones of Europe. “Learning by doing” is a basic prin- 
ciple of modern pedagogy. If your school enlists in this cam- 
paign for the relief of these destitute ones—even the least of them, 
Christ’s brethren—your children, youth and adults will actually 
learn more about Social Service than they would should they take 
a year’s course in mere theory. 


“The Conquest” 


Our wide-awake weekly published for adult and young people’s 
Bible classes, Christian Endeavor societies, etc., will co-operate 
in this magnificent enterprise of practical Christianity. 


What You Can Do—Now 


Write us at once that your church, your school, your class, your 
Endeavor Society, will help us. You will be kept informed through 
the pages of The Conquest and The Christian Century of the 
progress of the campaign, and definite instructions will be given 
as to just what you shall do. THIS ONE THING do NOW— 
write us that you will help load the “Christmas Ship!” 


THE CONQUEST 
700-14 East 40th St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Subsoriptions—Subscription price $2. 
If paid strictly in advance $1.50 will 
be accepted. To ministers if paid 
strictly in advance $1.00 per year. If 
payment ie delayed ministers ‘will be 
charged at regular rates. Single copy, 
5 cents. 


Discontinuances—In order that sub- 
scribers may not be annoyed by fail- 
ure to receive the paper. it is not dis- 
continued at expiration of time paid in 
advance (umless eo ordered), but is 
continued pending instruction from the 
subscriber. If discontinuance is desired, 
prompt notice should be sent and all 
arrearages paid. 
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Published Weekly by the Disciples of 
Christ in the Interest of the Kingdom of God. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PROPRIETORS, 
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Expirations—The label on the paper 
shows the month to which subscription 
| is paid, List is revised monthly. Change 

of date on label is a receipt for re- 

mittance on subscription account. 


Change of address—In ordering change 
| of address give the old as well as the 
new. 
| Remittances—Should be sent by draft 
or money order payable to The Dis- 
ciples Publication Society. If local check 
is sent add ten cents for exchange 
charged us by Chicago banks. 


Entered as Seoond-Class Matter Feb. 
28, 1902, at the Post Office, Chicago, 


Illinois, Under Act of March 3, 1879. 


700 EAST 40th ST, CHICAGO 





isci The Disciples Publica- 
The Disciples tion Society is an organ- 
Publication ization through which 
: churches of the Disciples 
Society of Christ seek to promote 
undenominational and 

constructive Christianity. 
The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though not 


official. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no capital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday-schools own and 


directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 


ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 
The charter under which the Society 


exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up 
character and for advancing the cause of 


institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Disciples’ religious re- 
formation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impuse are fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowship 
with all who belong to the living Church 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions 
as well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 


* . . 


tional 


In publishing literature for religious 
education the Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited by 
the point of view of a single communion. 

>. * * 


The Sunday-school literature (The Beth- 
any System) published by this house, has 


religion. 
* * * 


The Disciples 


Publication Society re- 
zards we as a thoroughly undenomina- 
SESBSEUEEESELIISETESDETEGESIES EG HSRDEI ES OBS Ss SORORSDDE 


been prepared through the Society’s asso- 
ciation with the writers. editors and offi- 
cial publishing houses of the Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Congpageesonas and other 





ers in all communions. 


In its mechanical and ar- 
tistic quality, its low  selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the church is now being ushered. 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the Society, desire nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in relig- 
ious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite 
of denominational isolation. Unlike the 
typical denominational paper, The Chris- 
tian Century, though published by the Dis- 


communions. 


ciples, is not rublished for the Disciples 
alone. It is published for the Christian 
world. It desires definitely to occupy a 


catholic point of view and it seeks read- 
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By Rev. George A. Camp- 
bell. Pastor of First 
Church, Hannibal, Mo. 


ON TALKING WELL 


Language is the greatest discovery or invention of 
man. Our capacity for dictionaries places us infinitely 
beyond all other animals. To talk well is a great 
art. Language is the expression of the soul. Ex- 
pression and character constantly act and react upon 
each other. Bad thoughts and bad living make bad 
language. Good words and good life belong with 
each other. I heard much language on a feotball 
field the other day that did not comport with reveren- 
tial feeling. Indeed, one hears cursing almost every- 
where. The great souled words of all our hearts are 
used profanely. We do violence to our souls to use 
divine words in such a manner. It is a senseless 
custom, too. A man gets something when he steals, 
but he gains nothing when he swears. He loses much. 
It would seem possible to make our playgrounds and 
our lives as well clean in word. Why not begin a 
campaign? Will you guard your own expression? 
Begin at home. 
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“The Conquest is just 
what you say it is—‘a 
journal of character-build- 
ing,” writes one of our 
superintendents. ‘‘The 
Conquest” takes itself ser- 
iously. That’s why its 
readers take it seriously. 
Is the paper your school 
is taking one that empha- 
sizes the things that 
should be emphasized in 
a Sunday school—serious 
Bible study, religious 
ideals and Christian ser- 
vice? “The Conquest” has 
as its aim not simply to 
give schools what they 
have been used to—small 
talk of school work; but 
to publish such material 
as will actually GROW 
CHARACTER. 
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These “Character Talks” form a regu- [~~ — == 


lar feature of “THE CONQUEST,” our 
weekly for Adult and Young People’s 
Send for sample copy TODAY. 


Disciples Publication Society - 


Classes. 
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Many Sunday School 
classes will wish to 
study the life of Jesus 
this fall. They want the 
very best text for 
young oveople’s or 
adult classes that can 
be found. This is sim- 
ply to remind them that 
there has never been 
offered to the Sunday 
School world a Life of 
Christ so practical, so 
usable, so true to the 
best scholarship, so 
bristling with ques- 
tions that wake up the 
pupils, so well propor- 
tioned, as Dr. Loa E. 
Scott’s LIFE OF JESUS 
in Fifty-two Lessons. 
It is being widely used 
in Sunday Schools and 
Y. M. C. A. classes. It 
is being used in thou- 
sands of the Sunday 
Schools both of the 
Disciples and other re- 
ligious bodies. This 
testifies to its popu- 
larity. You must have 
it in your school. Price 
50c. In quantities of 10 


or more, 40c each. 
il 


DISCIPLES PUBLICA- 
TION SOCIETY 





700 E. 40th St. 
CHICAGO. 





The Best 1 


THE BETHANY SYSTEM 
OF SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 


Published for 
More Efficient 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 











700-714 E. Fortieth St. 








For Your Advanced Teacher Training Class 


A Course of Study that Actually Trains to Teach. 
Scholarly, Thorough, Practical and Attractive. 
The Old Testament and Its Contents. Robertson, Cloth, 40c; paper, 25e. 
The New Testament and Its Writers. McClymont. Cloth, 50c; paper, 25c. 
The Pupil and the Teacher. Weigle. Cloth, 50; paper, 35c. 
Efficiency in the Sunday School. Cope. $1. 
Church History in the Modern S. S. Coleman. Cloth, 50c; paper, 25c. 
Mountain Peaks of Missions. Paul. Cloth, 50c; manila, 35c. 


EXPRESS OR POSTAGE EXTRA. 


Send today for a complete set and prepare 
for a year of genuine training for teachers. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








YOUR BIBLE CLASS! 





Rev. John R. Evers. 





700 East 40th Street 








Don’t let your adult or young people’s Bible class miss 
those strong and helpful Lesson Talks contributed each 
week to “The Christian Century” and “The Conquest” by 
John R. Ewers. They are pointed and practical. They 
hit the nail on the head. They are not reprints of com- 
mentary material. These talks, with Mr. Buckner’s help- | 
ful “Verse by Verse” explanatory comments, make up | 
an ideal Sunday School lesson page. Don’t miss it. Put | 
“THE CONQUEST” into your school this quarter. Send - 
for free sample copy today. Address 


The Conquest 


700-714 E. 40th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





YOUR MEN’S CLASS 


Needs the best help that is afforded for the study of Social Service, 
Dr. Josiah Strong’s monthly magazine 


“The Gospel of the Kingdom” 


which sells at 50 cents per yearly subscription in clubs, 12'/2 cents per 
quarter. Some themes for October: The Church and the Laboring 
Man, Government and the Working Man, One Day’s Rest in Seven. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE TODAY. 
DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


CHICAGO 


October 8, IQI4 





























CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON. EDITOR 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


HERBERT L. WILLETT,. CONTRIBUTING EDITOR 


Human Progress and the War 


HAT IS THE WORST THING ABOUT THIS 
WAR? 

Our first response to such a question is, natu- 

rally, that the taking of human life on so. vast a scale 

Nobody 


knows vet how many lives have already perished but 


is the worst thing about this war and all war. 


the number will stagger the world when it is revealed, 
unless, indeed, our newspaper guesses at it have already 
accustomed our sensibilities to think of Europe’s fields 
and cities under the imagery of a vast human shambles. 

The slaughter of men on the battle field is but half the 
toll this war is taking in human life. There are the fam- 
ilies of the soldiers, the wives and mothers and children 
and the aged men, whose suffering is more and deeper 
than they endure who fare forth with their comrades to 
fight and the inevitable slaughter of non-combatants— 
they who chance to live in the path of the war—we have 
no faculty with which to imagine the tragedy that has 
already broken and crushed the peasantry of Belgium and 
of northern and eastern France. 

Here is a picture, a little cameo, picked out of the news- 
paper's account of the great slaughter: 

While we were looking a shell burst in the hamlet of Water- 
loo, whose red brick houses were clustered almost at our feet. 

A few minutes later a procession of fugitive villagers came 
plodding up the cobble-paved road, headed by an ashen-faced 
peasant, pushing a wheelbarrow, and with weeping women 
clinging to his arm. In the wheelbarrow, atop a pile of house 
hold goods, was sprawled the body of a little boy. He could 
not have been more than seven. His little knickerbockered 
legs and. playworn shoes protruded grotesquely from under 

play J yuer 
a heap of bedding. When they lifted it we could see his 
face had been torn away by a shell. 

Beside him lay his little sister, a tot of three, with blood 
streaming from a shell wound in her face but clinging con- 
vulsively to a toy lamb which once had been white but now 
was red with blood. 

I shall take away with me from this war many terrible 
memories, but I think the one that will always remain most 
vivid will be these pitiful forms. 

Our imaginations are lost in contemplating the whole 
hideous picture, but this detail, this tiny corner of the 
vast canvas is in reality a miniature of the whole. 
Multiply this by—a hundred thousand? a million? five 
million? who knows?—and you have the whole horrible 
picture. 
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But there are some things better than life. There are 


some things which are gloriously worth dying for. There 
are some things gloriously worth giving your son for, and 
your husband and your father, and suffering for your- 
self in poverty and heart-break all the rest of your days. 
Truth and honor and the well being of others and the ideal 
of a better social order for future generations—these are 
all worth while for a man to lay down his life and for a 
woman to give up her husband or a mother to give up her 
son. To help establish these supreme moral goods is the 
great business of living, and if it takes life to establish 
them our humanity has always been heroically willing to 


> e* . . . . . 
give life without stint and without whining. 


It is not soft sentimentality, therefore, that moves us to 
deplore this present war. Our hearts revelt at it because 
there is no worth while moral issue at stake. It is a 
mad war, an irrational war, a hysterical and frenzied 
slaughter. And the thing wherein humanity suffers most 
is not in the mere shedding of blood, but the halting and 
inevitable turning back of those movements which during 
the long period of peace have been making for a new 
humanity, a new social order. 

Miss Jane Addams has recently called attention to this 
aspect of the world situation with a vividness which only 
a soul highly sensitive to the forces of social progress 
could impart. Having spent her life to secure better 
conditions of living for little children, the ignorant, the 
aged and for women, Miss Addams feels with peculiar 
force the changed conditions under which social reform 
will have to proceed after the war is over. 

Social progress will have to begin all over again, she 
says. 

Here are the movements for pensioning the aged, for 
restricting the physical labor of women in industry, for re- 
lieving the squalor of slum conditions in great cities and 
for bringing to the peasant classes of Europe the culture 
and advantages hitherto denied them. 

Such movements for uplift presuppose national wealth. 
But the nations are coming out of this war poor. 

Such movements presuppose leisure, the shortening of 
hours of labor and the widening of the margin of time 
for culture and human intercourse. But the nations are 
coming out of the war with the facilities of industry 
greatly depleted, and it will be the fate of hundreds of 
thousands of women to take the place in industry made 
vacant by the killing off of men bread-winners in battle. 

What legislature or parliament will be in a state of 
mind to consider the finer devices for humanizing life, for 
leveling up social conditions—devices like the minimum 
wage, the old-age pension, the eight hour day, the sanitary 
protection of the environment in which men work, and a 
score of others which the last quarter century has dis- 
cussed and tested—when their nations confront the vast 
brute facts which this war will leave with them? 

It has been hard enough to get the human point of 
view defined in our legislatures during these times of 
peace and affluence. It will be incomparably harder 
when the war has broken down so much of the scaffolding 
by which man has been ascending. 

Bi oe Ba 

In respect to human progress this war is unspeakably 
evil and only evil. It marks an awful relapse. No 
philosophizing can show mankind any compensation. 
The filmy threads by which the whole world was being 
surely though slowly woven into a normal and interde- 
pendent unity have been ruthlessly broken off, and hatred 
and recrimination are doing their brutalizing work. 

Yes, many things must be begun all over again. 

But with God’s help we'll do them better next time! 
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The Kingdom of Heaven 


A Sermon on the Text: ‘‘Repent for the Kingdom of Heaven is at Hand.’’ 


BY L. 0. BRICKER. 


Those attending the General Convention this week and next will be seeing the face and hearing the directing 
voice of the pastor of the Atlanta church of Disciples, but probably his many duties of organization will so 
occupy him that no occasion will be afforded for an expression of his mind and heart such as his people enjoy 
from week to week. The sermon we are presenting to our readers was preached by Mr. Bricker a year ago, 
and gives an insight into his type of thinking and preaching. We have asked Rev. Dr. White to write the 
accompanying word which is a tribute any pastor might well covet from such a colleague. 


OME vears ago as a fruit of the 
Spanish-American war, the Philip- 
pine islands became a possession 

province of America; and its millions 

of ignorant, barbarous, and semi-civilized 
people became the wards of America. The 
American flag was raised over that coun- 
try, and before the face of the world we 
took possession of it. Then our problem 
was: what shall we do with it? It is a 
possession and province of America; how 
ean we Americanize it? How get Ameri- 
ean thought, ideals, principles and civili- 
zation into these people, so that at last 
they may become Americans? How go 
about setting up the kingdom of America, 
the principles of American life and lib- 
erty and order, in the Philippines? Who 
will go for us, and whom ean we send?’’ 

First, we sent out a great American to 
be governor of the Philippines, to repre- 
sent American law and order and liberty 
and justice, to those people who had never 
known liberty or law or order or justice. 
Next, we sent out an army of American 
school teachers, to gather the Filipino 
bovs and girls and teach them the Ameri- 
ean language, customs, habits, ways of 
thinking and dressing and doing and liv- 
ing. Next, we sent out another army of 
missionaries to teach the people the Amer- 
ican religion, ideals and morals. And 
these eivil officers, teachers and mission 
aries became the preachers of the gospel 
of Americanism to the Filipinos. 


APPLYING THE ILLUSTRATION. 


Now, I trust that vou are following me 
and seeing what it is that I am try 
ing to illustrate. Just as the Philippines 
heeame a possession and province of 
America, so the earth is the Lord’s, and 
its people His people, And the problem 
which the American government faced, 
and faces, how to set np the kingdom of 
America in the Philippines, and make 
Americans out of Filipinos, is an illustra- 
tion of the problem of God—how to set 
up the kingdom of heaven on earth, make 
saints out of sinners, and transform them 
into citizens of the heavenly kingdom. 
And the means which the American gov- 
ernment uses, sending officers, teachers 
and missionaries, who are the preachers 
of the gospel of Americanism to the Fili- 
pinos, is an illustration of the method of 
Jesus, going through all the villages and 
cities, preaching the gospel of the king- 
dom of heaven, and sending his disei- 
ples into all the cities and towns, saying 
to them: ‘‘As ye go, preach, saying: The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.’’ 


THE HEART OF JESUS’ MESSAGE. 


And the heart of the message of Jesus 
finds illustration here also. ‘‘From that 
time Jesus began to preach and say, Re- 
pent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.’’ We might be living in a different 
world if all preachers had followed the 
method of Jesus. As a rule, preachers 
have not preached the Gospel of Jesus, but 
of our theological systems and plans of 
salvation, in which heaven and hell have 
been held up as the supreme motives why 
men should repent. Is not this the doe- 





Rer. L. O. Bricker, surrounded by the me 

Various Departments of 

trine we have always heard: ‘‘ Repent, or 
the devil will get you. Repent, or you 
will be lost. Repent, or you cannot go 
to heaven. Repent, or you will go to hell.’’ 
‘*From that time Jesus began to preach 
and to say: Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. Repent, for a larger, 
freer, nobler life is come unto you, a hap- 
pier, sweeter, better* life is at hand for 
you. His sermons were not threats. He be- 
gan with ‘‘Blessed, Blessed....’’ The 
sanity of this method is illustrated by the 
teacher in the Philippines. The Ameri- 
ean Christian teacher finds a _ naked, 
dirty, ignorant Filipino boy, utterly sat- 
isfied with his nakedness and dirt and 
idleness, and says to him: ‘‘O, boy, re- 
pent! Change from your poor and mis- 
erable life, not beeause the devil will get 
vou if you don’t, for the devil has you 
already—the devil of ignorance and de- 
pravity and dirt—but repent, for the king- 
dom of America is at hand. There is a 
large, free, useful life possible for you: 
the life of a clean, clothed body, cul- 
tured mind, better habits, useful oceupa- 
tion, a life such as neither you, nor your 
fathers, have ever known. I am come 
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n of Fist Church, who are directing the 
the Con ention’s Entertainment. 


that you may have this life; to make you 
a citizen of America.’’ This is the gospel, 
the good news, to the Filipino. And this 
is the gospel of the kingdom of heaven 
which Jesus preached—the gospel of a 
larger, deeper, better, fuller life. ‘‘I 
am come that you may have life, and 
have it more abundantly.’’ ‘‘Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.’’ ‘‘I am the 
way, and the truth, and the life.’’ ‘‘Fol- 
low me.’’ ‘This is life eternal, to know 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom he hath 
sent.’’ Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven, with its large, full, rieh life is at 
hand. ‘*As many as receive me, to them 
| vive power to become the sons of God.”’ 
‘‘He that followeth me shall not walk in 
the darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.’’ 


WHO IS IN THE KINGDOM ? 


The kingdom of heaven on earth 18 
made up of those who hear this gospel, 
turn to it in belief and obedience, take 
Christ for Master and Lord, follow him, 
drink of his spirit, live his life, and do 
the will of God. ‘*Whoso doeth the will 
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of my father who is in heaven the same 
js my brother and sister and mother.’’ 
And this is the prayer of the kingdom: 
‘‘Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.’ 

Now, the Bible contains no teaching 
about ‘‘getting into heaven’’ as the ob- 
ject of life. I know that our theology 
holds this before us as the supreme rea- 
son why men should repent and become 
Christians, and be good and _ righteous, 
that we may go to heaven when we die. 
++, vou must be a lover of the Lord; Or 
vou can’t go to heaven when you die,”’ 
says the hymn of our childhood; but this 


THE CHRISTIAN 





from it, and save his soul; his one thought 
was to get out of this terrible world 
without the stain of defilement upon his 
garments; his whole life was one long 
flight from evil. It never oeeurred to him 
to settle down anywhere and try to trans- 
form a community, and set up the king- 
dom of heaven in that place. No thought 
of transformation ever entered his mind, 
his one thought was translation, transmi- 
gration, getting out of this wicked world 
and getting safe into heaven, He did not 
seem to understand that the program of 
Jesus is transfiguration, not transporta- 
tion. The ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’’ has 
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immediate importance is to get heaven 
into you, and to make you a living, active, 
working member in the kingdom of heav- 
en on this earth. Once we get heaven in- 
to us this earth is a mighty good place, 
and, so far as this life goes, the best pos- 
sible place for you. And until we get 
heaven into us, heaven is the last place 
we ought to want to go to. What would a 
man do in heaven if he did not have the 
spirit of heaven in him? A man without 
heaven in him would be wretehed on the 
golden streets; he would be smitten with 
ennui amid the choiring angels. The 
water of life would not quench his thirst, 

and the tree of life 

















is foreign to the 
spirit of the would not feed 
New Testament. The Convention Pastor his hunger. But if 
Not to get us Christ be formed 
‘nto heaven, but AN APPRECIATION OF Rey. L. O. BrICKER, BY HIS NEIGHBOR, within us, if we 
to get heaven into Rey. Joun E. Wuire, or THe Seconp Baptist CHuRCH. have the spirit of 
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more lives, until | 76a%s ago. ; E our jov would re- 
at last the proph- It would be impossibie for me to record this fact for publication if his achieve- | jain with us. For 
etie ery of the | ments consisted merely in a denominational success. The leader of an adjoining] it is not where we 
angel is heard: | church of another denomination would not take pleasure in this sort of tribute] are, but what we 
“Behold, the | if Dr. Bricker and his church had accomplished such results in a sectarian spirit] are that makes 
kingdoms of the | and with a sectarian motive. But the facts are precisely the contrary. We have] lieaven and _ hell. 
world have be- | all felt their impulse helpfully. Their initiative in Sunday-school enterprise is ‘* Myself am heav- 
oye oe mainly responsible for the fact that other Sunday-schools in Atlanta have almost ond or — am 
His Christ.” Then doubled their efficiency within the past two years. The great contest of 1913 poorest conititlen 
all shall know | between the First Christian and the Second Baptist churches was Dr. Bricker’s| gf our jives, nor 
him, from the | Proposition. Its consequences were remarkable, not only in the strong competition] ow many the 
least unto the | aroused, which put the churches on their mettle, but in the beautiful spirit it] pains and _trou- 
least unto the | demonstrated as the practical and proper relation of churches in our present] bles, if we have 
greatest and this | denominational separateness. When the contest was done, the two churclfes were | lieaven within us, 
will be the neW | hanging about each other’s necks, in some exhaustion, to be sure, but in Christian | "°thing can sep- 
earth, and every | joy. They had discovered one another, and saw that, after all, they were rivals only | ®"@t¢ us from the 
city a holy eity. for their common Lord. love of God. 
JESUS’ THEME. Dr. Bricker’s personality is pervasively inoculating. He radiates well and uncon- pon gg 
This is the | Sciously. He preaches the love of God in the pulpit, no doubt. I do not have Coming back to 
theme of Jesus. | the pleasure of hearing him preach, but I have noted that he preached the love] »yr_ illustration: 
But it is not the | of God on the streets and in strenuous committee meetings, and that he never | Suppose a Filipino 
theme of popular | undertakes the impossible of preaching the love of God with his fists. He is a} boy, having heard 
theology. The | soft-spoken dynamo, a sort of catapultic gentleness. of the wonders of 
Latin system of It is perfectly apparent that he thinks between Sundays. He plans his work] tlie life in Amer- 
theology, whieh is | and works his plans. Somehow he puts enough sugar in his methods to attract | '*: the beauty of 
the foundation of | the aloof spirits which incline to linger around the circumference, and secures = sensi pogo 
ul 4 ae % the what is the despair of many pastors—a congregation of the congregation. There nore apg 
proposition that | #8 @ constant rolling up of the sleeves at the First Christian, in fact I think they] jo.sessed of one 
the world is hope- have discarded sleeves altogether over there. " aim and desire— 
lessly in the grip Just now, I notice Dr. Bricker appears a bit war-worn. He is chief mobilizer for] to go to America. 
of the devil, and | the great army of Disciples, who are beginning to gather from ten thousand camps] ‘‘If I could only 
that evil is all | with ‘‘Atlanta’’ on their banners. When the great Convention assembles in this} 2et into that won- 
powerful.  There- | ejty it will find a perfect ‘‘brick’’ of a Bricker doing nothing but waiting for it, | ‘erful country, it 
fore, the best thing | and if any turn of arrangement requires readjustment, he will calmly say in the would be heaven 
a Na hristian | janguage of Von Moltke at Sedan to some perplexed lieutenant, ‘‘Cabinet Three, gy ade 
ee teen ee drawer number Five.’’ Joun E. WHITE. say to hein? ‘Tt 
wicked world, and would be no joy to 
save his soul alive; and if one shaped the theology of our childhood, and you to go to America until you are 
would be a saint, let him flee away is the popular idea today. One thought is Americanized. Wait until you get 
from the evil world and hide him- uppermost in the Christian mind of our the spirit of America into you. If 
self in some secluded place and give him- times—to get into heaven at last. How you go now, you would not feel at home. 
many times we have heard good Chris- They speak a language there that you do 


self up to the work of saving his soul. 
Through a thousand years the Latin 
church has made monks and nuns of men 
and women, and has never believed that 
the world could be saved; all that could 
be done was to rescue a few from the 
wreck and ruin. This was the theology 
of John Bunyan, in his Pilgrim’s Prog- 
‘‘Christian’’ found himself in a 
wicked world; his one aim was to escape 


ress, 





tians sigh and say: ‘‘If I ean only get 
into heaven at last, the thorny path and 
the dark clouds do not matter.’’ 

GET HEAVEN INTO YOU. 

Well, bless your heart, of course you 
will get into heaven, if you are headed 
that way; your heavenly Father will see 
to that. But the great fact of present and 


* not 


yet understand, Their habits and 
customs and ways would be strange to 
you. You would be an outsider, miserable 
and lonely. Wait until you become an 
American, speak the language, think the 
thought, live the life. We have come, 
not to take you to America, but to bring 
America to you; to make your country 
(Continued on page 10.) 















Hindrances to Christian Unity 


BY E. V. ZOLLARS. 


This article by President E. V. Zollars, of Phillips University, is a singularly encouraging statement. Mr. 
Zollars is always counted with the ultra-conservative group of leaders of our people whose statements of the 
Disciples’ plea for Christian unity so often take on a tone of cocksureness that can hardly be distinguished 


from bigotry. We confess to a grateful and happy surprise in finding this 


irenic and gracious-minded 


article from Mr. Zollars’ pen in the columns of The Christian Courier of Dallas, Texas. The recognition 
of the facts pointed out by him and the consistent adoption of and adherence to the fine spirit of his message 
by us all would greatly advance the cause of unity both among us Disciples and in the whole Church of Christ. 


T is eneouraging to know that much 
progress has been made along the lines 
of Christian union sinee the day of 
Thomas Campbell. The subject is no 
longer tabooed or shoved into the back- 
ground and unworthy of 
notice, but Christian union has come to 
he a popular pulpit theme among all the 
religious bodies of the Protestant world. 
Unfortunately, however, the divisions of 


counted as 


one hundred years ago still exist, and 
even the evils have been aggravated by 
new divisions that have sprung up from 
time to time. A _ superficial view might 
lead to the conelusion that the progress 
had been away from, instead of towards, 
Christian union, but sueh a conclusion 
would be manifestly far from the truth. 
The bitterness of sectarianism has 
heen overcome, at least to a considerable 
degree, the desirability of union is being 
recognized by a continually and rapidly 
increasing number among all religious 
hodies, and the feeling is becoming quite 
general that Christian union must come 
and will come in the not distant future. 

It is well for us to consider some of the 
hindrances that lie in the way of the ae- 
complishment of the great end for which 
Christ prayed, 

I 

I would mention that in the minds of 
many of the Disciples of Christ the 
method of union has come to fill a place 
out of proportion to the plea itself. In 
our local congregations we have grown 
complacent and _ self-satisfied with the 
fact that we have reproduced, in a very 
large measure, the apostolic Christianity, 
or, at least we think we have done so, 
forgetting, it seems to me, the ultimate 
and practical realization of the union con 
templated by our restoration movement. 
We think our duty done when an ocea 
sional sermon to our people has been 
preached. How many of our preachers 
make an effort to bring together the 
preachers of the various religious bodies 
of their towns or cities for the considera- 
tion of the subject of Christian union? 
How many ever make any practical at- 
tempt to realize the thing that lay 
heaviest on the heart of Christ when the 
sorrows of Gethsemane were close upon 
him? I do not believe the people in the 
average church hear as many sermons on 
Christian union as were preached in the 
average chureh of fifty years ago. Surely 
the time is coming when some more 
practical measures, looking to the union 
of Christians than we have vet taken. 
should be inaugurated. , 


II. 


Another matter that I would mention 
as standing in the way of union, or at 
least crowding out of our minds the im- 
portance of union, is our organized work 
for missions and benevolence. Surely, I 
will not be understood as saying anything 
against missionary or benevolent activ- 
ity. A great people numbering a million 
and one-half certainly should recognize 
the great obligation to carry out the com- 
mission of our Lord, and to engage in all 
forms of benevolence that make organized 
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work desirable, but we should not forget 
that as a people we did not erystallize 
upon the idea of missions or benevolence, 
but upon union, and that this funda- 
mental question must not be obscured by 
any other consideration, if we are true to 
our mission as a people. Personally, I 
have always been an ardent friend of mis- 
sions and of every form of benevolent 
work, and I would utter no word that 
would discourage in the slightest degree 
activity along those lines, but I would 
sound the note of warning against allow- 
ing our attention to be diverted from the 
only thing that in my mind justifies our 
separate existence as a people. Let us 
ever keep in mind that the best way to 
promote missionary work and every form 
of Christian benevolence is to bring to 
pass the union for which we plead. When- 
ever Christian union is brought about, 
more progress will be made in one year 
towards the evangelization of the world 
than in ten vears as matters now stand. 
I do not believe this is an exaggeration. 
Il. 

The third obstacle standing in the way 
of Christian union I verily believe is the 
sectarian spirit. An unsectarian plea is 
not always necessarily accompanied by 
an unsectarian spirit. Sectism has ever 
been the bane of the Christian world. 
The tendency of men to divide up into 
classes, cliques and clans seems to show 
itself everywhere. Even the individual 
church has often been retarded in its 
work on account of the divisions that 
exist when the sectarian spirit manifests 
itself between the different religious 
bodies of the time. It 1s very hard for 
some people, even while pleading for 
union, to show an unsectarian spirit to 
their religious neighbors. I have seen this 
spirit stand in the way of many practical 
measures looking towards the union that 
is theoretically desired. The unsectarian 
plea must be accompanied by an unsec- 
tarian spirit if practical results are to be 
achieved. 





IV. 

Another barrier to Christian union is 
the prejudice that exists among the vari- 
ous religious bodies and from which we, 
as a people, are not free. Prejudice is a 
necessary concomitant of the seet spirit. 
The two go together and they make union 
a practical impossibility as long as they 
exist. There is no better way to eliminate 
prejudice than for each religious body to 
magnify the good points of its neighbors 
—in short, magnify the points of agree- 
ment, which, after all, are more numerous 
than the points of difference. When the 
various Christian bodies learn to love 
each other better, and to appreciate each 
other’s worth, it will not be a difficult 
matter to eliminate those things that now 
serve to divide. If a little effort is made, 
Christian people will be surprised at how 
much good they ean find in their religious 
neighbors, and they will discover how few 
are the points of difference, and they will 
also see that their contentions arise, not 
over things that are found in the Bible, 
but about things that are extra-Biblical 
—that is, about human additions to, and 
subtraction from, the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the apostolie Church. 

V. 

Another barrier to union is sectarian 
bigotrv—in other words, the assumption 
by the individual that the chureh to whieh 
he adheres has all the truth and none of 
the errors that afflict the religious world, 
and that there is nothing further to be 
desired. This is closely akin to prejudice. 
In fact, both are the legitimate fruits of 
sectarianism. Bigotry is a sort of Phari- 
saism which manifests the same unlovely 
and un-Christian spirit wherever and 
whenever it exists. The assumption that 
‘IT am more holy than thou’’ has done 
more to perpetuate division than differ- 
ences in ereeds. The disposition to form 
and maintain elose corporations is seen in 
all religious bodies, and it is the exact op- 
posite of the broad, liberal spirit that 
always and everywhere animates the true 
Christian. 

VI. 

The last barrier to Christian union that 
I will mention is the failure to clearly dis- 
tinguish between matters of faith and 
matters*of opinion. After every princi- 
ple vital to Christianity has been recog- 
nized and insisted upon, without the 
slightest surrender, there is still left a 
wide realm for individual opinions, which 
never should be made matters of faith or 
conditions of fellowship. In fact, in any 
of the religious bodies of the present time 
there are differences of opinion among 
the individual members on many matters. 
T am convinced that there is as much dif- 
ference of opinion on a great many ques- 
tions between members of the same re- 
ligious organization as between members 
of different organizations, and yet often- 
times these opinions are exalted to the 
realm of faith and made barriers to union 
between believers. Christian people must 
learn to allow large liberty of opinion if 
union is to become an accomplished fact. 
This means, of course, that there must be 
clear discrimination between matters of 
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matters of opinion, and that in 
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the latter the utmost freedom must be 
allowed. 
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which we plead and pray, it is encourag- 
ing to know that substantial 
heing made. Sectarian prejudice is grow- 
ing weaker. Bigotry and exclusiveness 
are in evidence. The for 
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The Successful Parishioner 


An Article Bringing Out the Other Half of a Much Discussed Subject. 


GOOD deal is said and written in 

these days about the Suecessful 

Pastor, and mueh to be 

said, for much depends on him. 
Almost anybody is able to tell you what 
kind of a man he ought to be, and what 
are the things that will make him 
He must be a scholar and 
orater—must not too old, though 
cannot well be too young. He must 
well groomed and always presentable, 
a profound thinker, and a good mixer. 
He must a skillful financier in order 
to make his salary hold out, and he must 
be a wise counselor in every matter that 
may come up. He is expected to be seen 
frequently in the homes of his people, 
and to make himself so agreeable that 


needs 


suc- 
an 


he 


cessful. 
be 
be 


be 


they will always want him to come 
again. He must be a good sermon maker, 
and above all, he must know how not 


to make them too long. Yes, everybody 
knows what is necessary for a 
ful pastor, and it is a great pity there 
are so few who conform to the ideal that 
is so reasonable, and so common. 4 
There is not so much said and written 
about the Successful Parishioner, though 
there ought to be, for he more nec- 
essary for the progress of the Kingdom 
than the Successful Pastor, because there 


success- 


1S 


are so many more of him. We very 
much need better ministers and better 
preachers—more wise and faithful and 
efficient leaders; but there is an even 
greater need of good followers—more 
faithful, true and efficient men and 
women to stand in the ranks. It is quite 
as necessary for the progress of the 
Kingdom that we have Suecessful Par- 
ishioners as that we have Suecessful 
Pastors. If the Parishioner fails to be 


successful it is not always so conspicu- 


ous as when the Pastor fails, but often 
it is quite as serious a disaster. Let 
me point out some of the marks of a 
Successful Parishioner. 

LOVES THE CHURCH. 


He loves his chureh. He believes that 
it is important, and gives it the fore- 
most place in his thought and care. He 
does not devote to it simply such rem- 
nants of time and effort as he can spare 
as well not from his business and 
other interests. It is one of the things 
to be provided for and looked after 
promptly, and as a matter of course. He 
may belong to other organizations and 


as 


fraternities; but he always puts his 
Chureh before them, and never allows 
them to interfere with his Chureh du- 


hes. He never puts his lodge in the place 
of the prayer-meeting, nor 
much of his time and money in promot- 
ing other interests that he has none left 
for the work of the Kingdom. His 
Chureh comes next to his home in his 
affections, and in his thought and care. 

The Parishioner is not a 


Boss. 
He 


spends so 


Suceessful 


He is not anxious to be a leader. 
may 


have qualities of leadership 
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_that naturally bring him to the 
but he not claim that 
right, nor feel abused and offended if he 
lett in the rear. He willing to 
lead if that place is assigned to him, and 
he is just as willing to follow. It takes 
much skill and oftentimes more 
grace to be a good follower than a good 
leader. men 
in the latter position break down entirely 
in the former, but the Sueeessful Par- 
ishioner is a good follower as well as a 
good leader. He does not push himself 
to the front, but he is ready to under- 
take any work or to fill any place that 
is assigned to him. 


front; 
does place as his 


1S is 


as 


Some who are suceesstul 


A BURDEN BEARER. 


The Successful Parishioner is ready 
and willing to bear burdens. There are 
many heavy burdens to be borne in con- 
nection with the Church and the King- 
dom. There are some people who are 
quite ready to share the benefits that 


come with these institutions, but when 
there are heavy responsibilities to be 
carried, and disagreeable duties to be 


performed, they are not there. You can- 
not depend upon them for those things. 
In some way they will shirk out of them. 
But it is not so with the Suecessful Par- 
ishioner; he takes these heavy burdens, 
and bears them like a man. Often you 
will see him earrying, not only his own 
burden, but also that of his less depend- 
able brother. It is pretty hard for him 
sometimes, but he has his reward in in- 


creased strength, and perfect manhood. 
The Suecessful Parishioner is able to 
do ‘‘team-work.’’ He can _ co-operate 


with other people. Sometimes you will 
find a man who is quite efficient as an 


individual, but no good whatever in 
working with others. Give him a_ job 
alone, and he will do it well; but he 
ean’t seem to work with a crowd. He 


is not able to relate himself and his et- 
forts to any general movement. If he 
comes into the movement at all he 
a disturbing element; he feels uncom- 
fortable himself, and makes everybody 
else uncomfortable, and soon he steps 
out of the ranks. But it is not so with 
the Suecessful Parishioner. He can 
work with other people. He stays in the 
ranks, and his presence there is always 
a help and an inspiration. 


1S 


DOES NOT GET THE SULKS. 


The Suecessful Parishioner does not 
the sulks. If things do not go as 
he wants them to, he does not fly off 
the handle. He does not go off into a 
corner and pout, or say as little children 
sometimes do when things go wrong, ‘‘! 
won’t play!’’ He is able to keep good- 
natured when he can’t have his own way, 
and when his pet plans are not adopted, 
he will co-operate heartily in carrying 
out the plans of the other man. He is 
not so much in love with his own ideas 
that he can see no good in those of other 


get 





union is growing stronger, and, please 
God, the day is not distant when the 
prayer of Christ shall be answered that 
believers shall be one as Christ and the 
Father are one. God speed the day 

people. He believes that a poor plan 
heartily carried out is better than a 


good plan with dissension and bitterness. 


No, the Sueecessful Parishioner is too 
much of a man to go off in the sulks. 
You will never find him in the corner 
pouting. He is in the best place for 
service that he can find, tugging away 
with a cheerful faee and an encourag- 
ing word. 

The Sueecessful Parishioner lets his 
Pastor into his life. He does not hold 


him at arm’s length, but permits him to 
come up close to him, and gives him the 


joy and inspiration of a brother’s lov- 
ing confidence. Sometimes people think 
a Pastor is cold and unsympathetie, 
when the fact is that they shut up like 
a clam when he comes near, and will 
not let him have any chance at them. 
But the Suecesstul Parishioner meets his 


Pastor half way. He gives him a hearty 
welcome, not only to his house, but also 
to the deep experiences of his life, and 
in that way he helps to make him sue- 
cessful. In some way you must get in 
where a man lives if you are going to 


be anything to him, and you cannot do 
that unless he will open the door. 
HIS PASTOR’S FRIEND. 
The Suecessful Parishioner is _ his 


Pastor’s friend. He is ready to appreci- 
ate any good thing that he may do or 
say, and he loves him so much that when 
he gets off the track, and says and does 
foolish things, as is sometimes the case, 
he to him like a_ brother, and 
frankly talks the matter over, and so 


goes 


the bond of brotherhood between them 
is made strong and_ tender. He is 
not indiscriminate in his praise, nor 
harsh and heedless in his criticism. He 
trusts his Pastor, and his Pastor trusts 


him, and there is a good understanding 
between them. 

The Successful Parishioner sometimes 
makes ‘‘Pastoral Calls’’—that is, he 
sometimes calls on his Pastor. It is a 
mistake to think that the Pastor should 
make all the ealls. The people should 
make some. He needs such ministry as 
much as the people do. He has his per- 
plexities and problems that press pretty 
heavily upon him at times, and nothing 
helps bim more, nothing gives him more 
courage and cheer, than to have the Sue- 
cessful Parishioner call around once in 
a while. It gives him a sense of fellow- 
ship that enables him to take up his 
heavy burden, and go on his way re- 
joicing. The Pastor needs to be called 
upon as much as the people do, and the 
Sueeessful Parishioner does not forget 
it. How welcome such calls are none 
but a weary and discouraged Pastor ever 
knows. 

The hope of the Chureh and of the 
Kingdom is largely with the Successful 
Parishioner, and that hope is bright 
and strong in these days because there 


are so many of them. With the in- 









The Chant of the Vultures 


BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 


We are circling, glad of the battle; we rejoice in the smell of 
the smoke. 

Fight on in the hell of trenches: we publish your fame with 

a croak! 

Ye will lie in dim heaps when the sunset blows cold on the 
reddening sand; 

Yet fight, for the dead will have wages—a death-clutch of 
dust in the hand. 

Ye have given us banquet, O kings, and still do we clamor for 
more : 

Vast, vast is our hunger, as vast as the sea-hunger gnawing 


the shore. 


’Tis well ye are swift with your signals—the blaze of the 
banners, the blare 

Of the bugles, the boom of battalions, the cannon-breath hot 
on the air. 

It is for our hunger ye hurry, it is for our feast ye are met: 

Be sure we will never forget you, O servants that never forget! 

For we are the Spirits of Battle, the peerage of greed we 
defend: 

Our lineage rose from the Night, and we go without fellow or 
friend. 

We were, ere our servant Sesostris spread over the Asian lands 

The smoke of the blood of the peoples, the ashes he blew from 
his brands. 

We cireled in revel for ages above the Assyrian stream, 

While Babylon builded her beauty, and faded to dust and to 


We seattered our laughter on Europe—and Troy was a word 
and a waste, 

The glory of Carthage was ruined, the grandeur of Rome was 
effaced! 


And we blazoned the name of Timour, as he harried his herd 
of kings, 

And the host of his hordes wound on, a dragon with undulant 
rings. 

And we slid down the. wind upon France, when the steps of 
the earthquake passed, 

When the Bastile bloomed into flame, and the heavens went 
by on the blast. 

We hung over Austerlitz cheering the armies with jubilant 
cries; 

We scented three kings at the carnage, and 
applause from the skies. 


eroaked our 


O kings, ye have catered to vultures—have chosen to feed 
us forsooth 

The joy of the world and her glory, the hope of the world and 
her youth, 

O kings, ye are diligent lackeys: we laurel your names with 

our praise, 

For ye are the staff of our comfort, for ye are the strength 
of our days. 

Then spur on the host in the trenches to give up the sky at a 
stroke: 

We tell all the winds of their glory: we publish their fame 
with a croak! 


dream. 


“As We Forgive” 


By WILLIAM 


Of all articles of the Christian faith, 
no one is so cherished and so little be- 
lieved as forgiveness. Science knows 
nothing about forgiveness, and theology 
has occupied itself largely with invent- 
ing substitutes for it. We have said that 
God forgives, and then have tried to 
show how God does something else than 
forgive. But God has taught us that we 
are to forgive, and to interpret his for- 
giveness as of the same kind as that with 
which we are familiar. ‘‘Forgive us our 
debts, as we also have forgiven our 
debtors,’’ is at once the measure of our 
own hope of forgiveness, and our esti- 
mate of the moral quality of that of God. 
But most unfortunately, we have so per- 
verted the very gospel of Christ itself as 
to make his work, the very work which 
shows us that God can forgive and does, 
the basis of a set of theories which as- 
sume that God does something else than 
forgive; that he makes conditions of for- 
giveness which involve the essential ele- 
ments of punishment. 

Let us assure ourselves that God for- 
gives, and that the Son of man had power 
on earth to forgive, and that we are to 
forgive as God forgives. And, lest we 
dishonor God by assuming that there are 
conditions attached to his forgiveness 
which would nullify our own, let us never 
accuse God of pretending to forgive, on 
any terms that would not be counted for- 
giveness among ourselves. 

I once went to a distinguished surgeon 
to ask him to indorse the application of 
a young woman for a position for which 
she had applied. His official relations 
with the institution where she asked em- 
ployment were such that his indorsement 
was not only necessary, but was practi- 
eally equivalent to an appointment. And 
it chanced that he and I were of the very 
few who knew that this young woman 
had onee done a very wrong act. 

I told him I was confident that the 


Ek. Barton. 


young woman would do well; that she 
was thoroughly changed; and that no 
serious risk attached to her appointment. 

‘*And yet,’’ said he, ‘‘you know very 
well that she would not be accepted if 
the whole story were known.’’ 

‘*T know that,’’ said I, ‘‘and therefore 
I ask that you secure her appointment 
with some departure from the customary 
formalities. ’’ 

He said to me: ‘‘You ministers have 
ways of providing for the forgiveness of 
sin that we doctors know nothing about. 
I am not a religious man; I will say fur- 
ther to you, I am not a moral man; and 
I do not judge this young woman by your 
standard of morality. But I think I 
know better than you how impossible it 
is to eseape the penalty of sin. You may 
be able to do it in theology, but we do 
not have any well-settled theory of for- 
giveness in medicine.’’ 

I told him that in theology theories are 
nearly as chaotic and self-contradictory 
as in medicine. 

‘‘Ours are not self-contradictory,’’ 
said he. ‘‘They are at least consistent, 
and they are remorseless.’’ 

‘*You are wrong,’’ said I. ‘‘They are 
finely inconsistent; for with all your the- 
ory that sin cannot be forgiven, you are 
going to forgive this girl, and help her 
to a position where she ean earn an hon- 
est living.’’ 

And he did. His theory was all against 
forgiveness, but he forgave. And he was 
never sorry for it. 

God forgives. Christ came to show that 
God forgives. Men have believed that 
truth enough to come to God in Christ; 
but their theories about it have been very 
largely wrong. 

Happily our religion is better than our 
theology, and our practice is better than 
our theory. We, too, have learned to for- 
give in the identical way that God for- 
gives; and we can therefore pray, ‘‘For- 


give us our debts, as we also have for- 
given our debtors.’’ There is no other 
way fér God to forgive than that which 
he has taught us. God’s way is at least 
as good as ours, and possibly better; but 
it rests on the same ethical principle. 
The principle may be inconsistent with 
our theories, but if so the fault is with 
the theories. 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 
(Continued from page 7.) 
a kingdom of America, to make you a 
citizen of America.’’ 

‘‘The kingdom of heaven is_ within 
you,’’ said Jesus: and to this the apostle 
adds: ‘*Ye are no longer strangers and 
foreigners, but fellow citizens with the 
saints, and the household of God.’’ 

WHAT IT MEANS TO BE SAVED. ; 

The word ‘‘saved’’ has also been cor- 
rupted from its New Testament meaning. 
What, in the mind of Jesus and the apost- 
les, does it mean to be saved? In all of 
our evangelistic preaching and in our 
prayers, we make constant use of the word, 
saved. In preaching we use it as meaning 
saved from the penalty and consequen- 
ces of our sins, saved from death, saved 
from hell. In our prayers we say: ‘‘For- 
give our sins, and save us at last.’’ ‘‘For- 
give us now, and in death save us.’* ‘*Save 
us finally with all the redeemed in heav- 
en,’’ our one coneeption being escape, 
security. The word in the New Testa- 
ment means saved from the low, base, 
beggarly elements of our earthly lives; 
and saved unto the large free glorious 
spiritual life in Christ Jesus; saved unto 
God. Saved from poor, narrow lives, from 
sordid and base thought, from low and 
mean aims, from sin and uneleanness; 
saved unto the glorious liberty of the sons 
of God, made free by the truth, walking 
in the joy of the Lord, sitting in heavenly 
places with Christ. 

And such saved people are to become 
saviors of others. The Christan is to live 
a life so beautiful, so full, so joyous, 90 
complete, that the world will turn to it a8 
a thing to be desired. 
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T was some time ago, when the 
Tigers were playing the team from 
Cleveland. 

Moriarty was on third base. 

Around the chalk-lined arena 18,000 
persons strained themselves in tense ex- 
pectancy. The score was a tie. Two men 
were out. The fate of the game centered 
in the white-bloused figure that shuttled 
back and forth near third. Tigers and 
Naps stood up at their benches, for the 
decisive moment had come. 

Moriarty was at third. 

He got there by the ordinary events 
of the game. At the bat he hit the ball 
and ran to first. Another player bunted 
and sacrificed himself to run Moriarty to 
second. Then a ‘‘long fly’’ advanced 
him to third. There he stood, alert and 
active, with the fate of the game in his 
quick eye, his quicker brain and his run- 
ning legs. If he failed, he failed not 
alone, for the team failed with him. If 
he won, he won not alone, but gave the 


men behind him their chance for 
‘shome.’’ In him eentered the hopes and 
fears of thousands upon thousands of 


spectators who had forgotten to bresthe, 
and so still was the great park that even 
the breeze seemed forgetful to blow. 

Moriarty was at third. 

Much as it meant to have sdvanced 
that far, nothing had been accomplished 
by it. Three-quarter runs are not marked 
up on the seore boards Third base runs 
never raised a per=ant. Third base is 
not a destination, but the last little way 
station on the wad home. It is better 
not to run 2¢ all than to run to third 
and ‘‘die.’” The 18,000 spectators that 
kept oninousW silent at that moment 
could be chanzed into a vortex of cheer- 
ing hero-worshivers or into an animated 
groan by the kid of werk a man did be- 
tween third and ‘‘home.’’ There is no 
time for self-graulation on third. The 
question is how t get safely away from 
it. The man on “ond wants your place 
if he can get *» Mt if you get safely 
‘‘home’’ no of hn take that achieve- 
ment from One way to get off third 
is to wait “¥? Some Telow to bat vou off: 
enet’s. Way is to get away on your own 
anvative aud accords ~ . 

. . De to your 
seeret plan. ‘ 


yt. 


own 
Moriarty was on third. 


A CRITICAL MOMENT. 
It is 20 fe 


: et from third to home. S ~ 
tienes thes © . Some 


0 feet is a leaden mile, some- 


times ; , Reger - 
ms 7 mere patter of lightring-like 
Steps, . © 

I fit is a mile to you, you are a 


fai bs : 
failure 5 and the great circle of spectators 
£roan for your 


) incompeteney: if it is but 
a lightning streak, you are the creat,.man 
of the baseball day. Moriarty was in- 
oan on dwindling that 90 feet instead of 
— ~ How many things con- 
— = few moments he stood 
~ soy watched the signals of the 
iow 7 ones gathered they 
rr ae righ ball. A high ball meant 
oo hg might duek low to the 
on - the catcher’s hands were in 
a th pe: the ball. Moriarty knew, 
nr sen Re neh ball required that the 
ao _ up his arm In a certain 
oo pa also that pitchers have 
ieee a, —_ ing up’” when they don’t 
sgh IFOW the ball. More than 
kes APRs the pitcher in the box 
t-handed and eould not keep 

1 third when ‘é 
was why 


in 


ald his 
winding up.’’ That 
closely followed all 


eves or 


Moriarty 


Don’t Die on Third 


How to Make a Home Run in the Game of Life. 





The war across the sea has so com- 
pletely absorbed the interest of the 
public that many things have gone 
begging for attention. Baseball is 
not among these. As the end of the 
season draws near we are glad to re- 
print this editorial from the De- 
troit ‘‘News.’’—Tue Epiror. 





A cloud of dust at the home plate! 

The umpire stands with his hands ex- 
tended, palms downward. 

A bursting roar of acclaim echoes and 
re-echoes across the space of the park. 
Again and again it bursts forth in thrill- 
ing, electric power. Thirty-six thou- 
sand eyes strain toward the man who is 
slapping the dust from his white uni- 








the strange little signals 
catcher were making. 


pitcher 


Moriarty knew that Mullin has a bat- 
ting average of something like  .250, 
which means that Mullin hits safely 
abeut once in four times at bat. Would 


the ball about to. be 


caleulation could even guess at it. If 
Mullin missed, it would be useless for 
Moriarty to run. If Mullin hit, there 


were still chances of his being put out. 











“Christy” Mattheiwson, the ideal of American 
baseball-dom, who has scored as a@ man 
of sterling character as well as a 


mighty pitcher. 


#. first, making Moriarty’s run wholly 
uncOwted and ending the inning. There 
was only one thing to do—make home 
between the time the pitcher ‘‘ wound 
up”’ his arm past all recall and the time 
the ball landed im the eatcher’s glove— 
make home in the seeond of time when 
Mullin’s hit or miss hung in futurity. 
It was to be a contest in speed between 
a five-ounce ball delivered with all the 
force of a superb pitching arm and the 
170-pound body of Moriarty. An un- 
equal contest at that, for the five-ounce 
ball travels only 60 feet while the runner 
from third must hurl his body over a 
distance of 90 feet. All these considera- 
tions are in the mind of Moriarty. He 
builds up his prospective run as an en- 
gineer builds a bridge over a_ torrent, 
step by step with infinite pains. Now 
the Cleveland pitcher is ‘‘winding up’’ 
his arm—round and round it swings—he 


poises himself—there is yet a fraction 
of a second in which he ean reeall his 
intended throw—Moriarty is crouched 


like a tiger about to spring—Now! Now! 
There is a white streak across the field! 








and 
There was another 
consideration, too—Mullin was up to bat. 


thrown be one of 
the hit, or one of the missed? No human 


form. 
Moriarty is home! 


IN THE GAME OF LIFE. 


All the world’s a baseball diamond. 
You are one of the players. Perhaps 
you have reached first by your own ef- 
forts. It may be that the sacrifices of 
your parents or friends have enabled 
you to reach second. Then on someone’s 
‘‘long fly’’ into the business world—a 
‘‘fly’’ that was not ‘‘long’’ enough to 





fluke on the rules of simple morality and 
square dealing, you have advanced to 
third. The opposition against you at 


third is stronger than at either first or 
second. At third you are to be reckoned 
with. Your opponents converge all their 
attention on you. Pitchers and catchers, 
coaches and opposing fans, are watching 
to tip off your plans and frustrate them. 
From third you become either a splendid 
success or a dismal failure. 

Don’t die on third! 

What are you doing to win the scere 
that life is ready to mark up against 
your name? Third base has no laurels 
on which you ean rest. What are you 
doing on third? Are you waiting for 
someone to ‘‘bat you in?’’ Suppose he 


misses; his miss is yours, too. If you 
place all your dependence on someone 
else, his failure spells yours. What are 


you doing on third—waiting for ‘‘some- 
thing to turn up?’’ Don’t—nothing turns 
up, but the thumbs of the thousands of 
men who watch you may turn down, and 
make you a permanent failure. Moriarty 
weuldn’t have seored had he waited, for 
Mullin didn’t hit the ball—and that run 
was absolutely necessary to save the 
game. That run was gained in an un- 
measurable fraction of time, but the dif- 
ference between success and failure is 
very, very often measured in seconds. 


DON’T DIE ON THIRD. 


Had Moriarty been out the night be- 
fore, he would have played the game ac- 
eording to routine; but Moriarty doesn’t 
earouse. He doesn’t smoke or drink. 
He old-fashioned enough to go to 
echureh on Sunday. He knows that a 
clean life means a clear head. He knows 
that legs that tread the path of irregu- 
larity cannot win when running 90 feet 
against a swift ball that travels 60 feet. 
He respects his body and his mind, and 
they in turn serve him up to the last 
fraction of their power. Moriarty’s run 
was not a foolhardy dash. It wasn’t a 
toss-up with luck. It was deliberate, 
mathematical work. Any fool could have 
led off spectacularly, but only a trained 
body and an alert mind could have stolen 
home right under the nose of the eatcher 
whose hands were closing over the ball. 
Even a game means work. Work itself 
is a game and has its rules as its sudden 


is 


openings. So, don’t die on third. Bring 
to third every bit of your honest 
strength; study conditions; postpone 


thinking of vour luck until vou hear the 
umpire eal] ‘‘safe.’’ 
THEN You’itu Score Aut Rien. 
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EDITORIAL 


HOME AGAIN. 


UTUMN is the time of home-coming. Many people go 
away in the summer, tor long or shorter times of rest 
and recreation Perhaps the proportion of those who 

can join the number of actual vaeationists is small. Many 
are unable to get more than a few fragments of rest time in 


the round of the year. But we usually think of the summer 


as the time when people are away on some sort of recreation. 
But the autumn brings them back again to the serious business 
of the year. 

And there is deep satisfaction in such a return to the definite 
program of work. 
They 


back from efforts to visit Europe. A 


are probably the most thankful of all to be home again, safe 


some are coming 
after the dangers and hardships to which this tragic year has 
exposed all foreign travelers. 
Some are returning from summer homes, or vacation trips to 
Nature 
rain, and 


They too are glad to be back. 
and 


mountain or seaside. 


has given them of her best in sunshine, wind 
they are fitter for the daily business of living and working. 

And some have had but a brief and hurried chance to mend 
the wear and breakage of the year with a few days of rest 
and change. 

But all of us come back to our work with gladness. We are 
elad that we have the work to do, glad that the autumn brings 
us some freshness of spirit for daily duties, glad that we have 
a chance during the coming months to do the best work of 
our lives. 


the gifts of God to all who, like Himself, are 


working in the big and busy world. 


These are 


FAINT PRAISE. 

N HIS personal department in the Christian Evangelist Dr. 
J. H. Garrison devotes some space to a kindly report of 

a sermon preached by Dr. Willett at Pentwater, Mich., 
during vacation days, and is led into certain reflections on 
the interesting and conspicuous career of Dr. Willett, whose 
‘*winsome personality, fluent speecli and wide scholarship 
make him a favorite in any public assembly.’’ 
calls him ‘‘the leader, we might say, of a group of men at Chi- 
there is a 


And 


Dr. Garrison 


cago, and some of them elsewhere, against whom 
great deal of feeling by a large number of brethren.’’ 
he goes on to say: 


agreement with some of the teaching 
Willett is the least radical. But, from 
our brethren, and we intend to love 
There must be room among us for men 


Personally, we are not in 
of these men, of whom Dr. 
our point of view, they are 
them and treat them as such. 
of widely differing opinions. 

Our purpose in quoting Dr. Garrison’s amiable appreciation 
of our Chieago colleague is chiefly to supplement what seem 
to us the insufficient descriptives he uses: ‘‘ winsome person- 


ality, fluent speech and wide scholarship.’’ Those who have 
known Dr. Willett 
whieh Dr. Garrison 
other terms than these rather accidental and surface qualities. 


His flueney, his winsemeness and his scholarship are lost sight 


during these twenty 


conceive 


years ot 
him in 


intimately 


writes, have learned to 


of in the steady and increasing disclosure of the moral poise 
and spiritual depth of his personal life. His untemptible loy- 
alty to the highest ideals of the Disciples of Christ, through 
years of unholy misrepresentation, has left a rich deposit of 
grace in his soul. 

among us who believe that the spiritual 
personality of H.-L. Willett is one of the best gifts God has 
sent the Diseiples of Christ in this generation. That the well- 


known organized conspiracy against his orthodoxy as a relig- 


There are many 


ious teacher could: have so far sueceeded as to give Dr. Garri- 


son oeeasion not only to say that there is ‘‘a great deal of 
feeling against him by a large member of brethren,’’ but to 
speak patronizingly himself, is a moral fact for which our 


brotherhood will have to render an account long before the 


judgement 


day of 


THE ARMY OF YOUTE. 


LL through September we have watched with keen 
interest the boys and girls as they have taken up afresh 
the big enterprise of education. Every morning the 
streets are full of the children going to school. Every after- 
noon, though not at so precise an hour, they pour out of the 
school buildings for the return. They go and come in al! man- 
ner of ways. 

Many of them in the cities go regularly in automobiles or 
electrics. In front of some schools the machines are packed 


by the seores. We confess to an amused sense of misplaced 
values when we see children who ought to walk, both for exer- 
cise and for the cultivation of democracy, carried three or 
tour blocks to seheool. 


or girl, when judged by the standards of value and efficiency, 


Not infrequently it is the cheapest boy 


who goes in the most expensive car. 

Then there is the street car multitude, who dll every seat, 
and afford such interesting experiences to older people by 
their eager, absorbed, high-pitched conversation, which quite 
frankly admits the publie to all the academic, athletie and 
social seerets of school hfe. 

Aad then the still larger army of those who throng the pave- 
ments, hurrying along with the joy and interest of young life 
to the work and pleasure of the day. : ; 

There is a tonie in this daily sight of the children. Teachers 
ought never to grow old. They have their hard work, and their 
host of perplexing problems, to be sure. But they have youth 
with them in never-failing abundance, an% something of this 
enthusiasm and ageless buoyancy is theirs. 

And even the man on the street must something of 
the contagious vitality of this never-ending arny of youth, 


eal th 


ALLEGED FACT AND THE FACr. 

N ALMOST wanton for fads characterizes 
an editorial in a contemporary Diseple newspaper on 
the subject of receiving the un™mersed into our 

churehes. We refer to but one instance Ut of many in the 


disregard 


article: 

We do know a few churches among us that ®** adopted the open 
membership plan, with the inevitable consegr™ ‘ © division rather 
than union. Such churches have driver 8! more members 
than they have taken in, as a result of SUC? a pricy This is 
Christian union with a vengeance! 

wold place a single lette. 
d letters received since The 
ibject was 


Over against this statement we 


out of many seores of unpublsne 
questionnaire on this sv 


Christian Century's rece=* peters ¢ Den- 
closed. It is from “«- C. M. Morris, a business man 0° © 
ver, a member vt Central Chureh of which Rev. G. B. Van 
Arsdall is »«stor. Mr. Morris says: 

Berkeley 


— " : . : : = ‘cating 
efifornia convention was ri ht in excommunk at j 
vn ‘ es should also be 


chuwh then many other churches in various stat Sales 
mated. Right here in Colorado our two leading ons 
the unimmersed into tellowship—only we ¢@ 
We explain to these members that . 
teach and practice immersion and that we hope some day they wd 
into fuller obedience to the Master. Then they are trea 

Fully 80 per cent of the mem 


have been receiving 
them “associate members. 


come 
as any other member of the church. ae 
isos so received are later immersed. So if the Northern ———_ 
convention was right in_ its action, the Colorado anv 
should excommunicate the Central and South Broadway Chris was 
churches of Denver. If I remember correctly, Dr. B. B. ee into 
the first minister in our brotherhood to receive the unimmerse? om 
fellowship. In this he was soon followed by Dr. W. B. OS oe 
tor of Denver Central. The plan was presented to the loca ; that 
and was approved without a dissenting vote. Perhaps yo ae 
the church papers did not start a row will account for the A > 
ness and unanimity of the local situation. The churehes | mer the 
tinued the practice, even though pastors have changed. Now r Dr. 
Northern California convention was right then Dr. Tyler an © 
( raig should be turned out, as they started the pract years 
fore the present agitation. In fact, to be consistent, a 
isters, churches and laymen that defend the practice 
be excommunicated. 
To my mind the | 
local practice, and the greatest danger of 
incident to create division and discord in t 


ice . 
ll of the mim 
should alse 


berty in 
Berkeley 
whose 


whole matter is a question of chureh li 
all is in using the 
he ranks of a people 
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ief apologetic is Christian union. So long as some of our preachers 
consider it a greater victory to immerse a Presbyterian than it is 
to convert a sinner, we must expect bitter things to be said of ow 
other preachers who insist on treating their religious neighbors as 
Christian people. Our churches must continue to use their judgment 
on local matters regardless of outside pressure.—C. M. Morrets. 

lhe telling point Mr. Morris makes—that whatever disturb- 
ance in a loeal ehureh attends the adoption of the more gener- 
ous practice is caused by meddling from outside, especially by 
certain chureh newspapers—fits the case precisely. 

The attempt of the editor quoted above, to inflame a very 
small minority in the Berkeley, Cal., church into bringing suit 
against the congregation for possession of the property is the 
root-beginning of the whole controversy on the Pacifie Coast. 

Had he given more Christian advice, or refused to meddle 
at all, the Berkeley and California Disciples would have solved 


their problem in peace and love. 


DR. MATHEWS AND DR. AINSLIE. 
PEAKING for the Baptists on the question of immersion, 
Dr. Shailer Mathews agrees with Dr. Peter Ainslie, who 
speaks for the Disciples, in the October issue of the Chris- 
tian Union Quarterly. Dr. Mathews in setting forth the posi- 
tion of the Baptists on various subjects coneludes thus: 
Their insistence upon immersion as the only mode of baptism re- 
sults from their general positive relation to the New Testament, but 
historically and in view of the practices of English Baptists it is 
of less importance than the other positions. 


Dr. Ainslie points out that ‘‘baptism by immersion has fig- 
ured but little in the divisions of the church and will doubt- 
less likewise figure but little in its unity.’’ He continues: 

The Baptists did not become a separate people because of their 
practice of baptism by immersion; neither did the Disciples. The 
Baptists opposed infant baptism and for a long period practiced 
the baptism of adults by sprinkling. Their plea was for a re- 
venerate church membership. In the origin of the Disciples baptism 
by immersion did not figure at all, and when Thomas Campbell 
was brought face to face with it he was greatly disturbed. Their 
plea was for the union of the divided house of Christ. 

As usual, Dr. Ainslie’s point of view is not only right but 
illuminating. Any movement for Christian unity that makes 
the re-baptism of Christendom a pre-condition of its suecess 
is as hopeless as it is impertinent. 

That the Disciples did not in their origin and essential ideals 
lave any such purpose is a most important bit of knowledge 
yet to be grasped by many Disciples themselves, and by most 
ot their fellow Christians in the denominations. 

We Disciples are today coming to see that the practice of 
Christian unity and the practice of baptism by immersion are 
not mutually exclusive practices: it is the insistence upon what 

Ainslie rightly calls re-baptism that is irreconcilable with 
*ractice of Christian unity. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE. 

IN OT quite a year ago a Boston newspaper employed one 
tive living Wes to undertake an experiment in primi- 
lived for several weeks, as he afttifs, Maine woods nated, ane 
such as he proeured with his own unaided exertions 42° 5#¥¢ 
paper which employed him published photo reproductions a 
his letters sent out on bireh bark, and written with a charred 
stick. He built a hut, he dug a pit in which he caught a bear. 
He killed the bear with a club, and wore his skin. He matched 
the intelligence of civilized man against the skill and eunning 
ot primitive man, and proved that civilization has not weak- 
ened modern man beyond the capacity to enter the woods 
naked and meet all enemies from the mosquito to the bear, 
und to endure heat and cold and come out clothed and none 

the worse for the experiment. 
But now comes a Maine guide, and in another paper declares 


vt Knowles never slept a night in the open, that he wore his 
clothing, and bought the bear skin, and had a rifle, and built 






































a fire with matches, and from beginning to end depended on 
the resources of civilization, plus an experienced guide. The 
two papers support their respective correspondents. 

The guide is untruthtul, in any event, for he helped with the 
hoax it there was a hoax. But it is alleged that the other man 
also prevaricated. The burden is upon him to show that 
he is net another Doctor Cook. It would be interesting to 
know just how such an experiment would result if honestly 
lived up to, but the results are worse then worthless, whem 
they appear to be fraudulent. 

It is diffieult for a man who has lived in civilization to face 
honestly and willingly the conditions of primitive man. It 
could be done, and we believe successfully, but it should be 
done honestly if at all. 


THE. UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

HE past week has witnessed the opening of the univer- 
sity tor the autumn quarter. It promises to be the 
most important year in the history of the institution. 

An increase in ‘the number of students is expected each year. 
But this year several causes combine to swell the enrollment. 
The severe industrial conditions which make living so expen- 
sive naturally thwart many educational plans. But on the 
other hand, they help to create a deeper spirit of seriousness, 
which turns an increasing number of young people to an edu- 
cational career. 

Both in numbers and in quality the student body is said to 
be the most satisfactory in many years. Then, too, the impos- 
sibility of going abroad for graduate work in present cireum- 
stances has turned a very large number of advanced students 
to American universities for courses which they now discover 
are as competent as any that can be secured abroad. 

Two buildings are approaching completion, the Classical 
and the Geological. President and Mrs. Judsen are now on 
the Pacific, on their journey home from the Orient. The attend- 
ance in the Divinity School is the largest ever recorded. The 
membership of the Disciples’ Divinity House will reach twenty 
this quarter. Plans for the new buildings of the Divinity 
House have been drawn and the campaign for funds is being 
taken up with fresh aggressiveness. 


JUST WHERE IS THE CONNECTION? 

HALL our Churches Fellowship the Unimmersed?’’ is 
the brave and hopeful title set over an editorial in one 
of our Disciple newspapers. On reading the article, how- 

ever, one has the feeling that there has been a printer’s mis- 
take somewhere, for the article appears to have no connection 
with the title. * 4 

One paragraph does declare plainly enovgh that our churches 
decidedly ought not receive such persofs into our fellowship 
and says that sueh a practice would be unscriptural, but there 
is no Seripture reference given forbidding our having fellow- 
ship in our churehes with any of those whom Christ has fel- 
lowship with in His Church. The rest of the article is taken 
up with reaffirming the well-known and indisputable position 
of the Disciples on the practice of baptism by immersion, a 
position which advocates of full Christian fellowship subseribe 
to as ardently as do the advocates of a restricted fellowship. 
The closing paragraph reads as follows: 
ceditddas oF “ill continuc in the practice of the 
Lord and taught and scoceund ie his teaploed ——s by fat 

' postles. In so far 

! — are on to the divine teachings on Christian baptism and 

ae a a oe will be used of God and honored by their 
y eligious denominations. 

To this statement there is not a Disciple of Christ within 
range of our knowledge who will not say amen. If the title 
had been worded, ‘‘Shall our churehes abandon or modify 
their customary practice of baptism by immersion?’’ the edi- 
torial would have been pertinent and altogether convincing. 
But who will help us to see any relation between the ques- 
tion asked and the article that assumes to be an answer to it? 

















A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE. 
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Jenkin Lloyd Jones on the War. 

An adjustment that will bring a higher 
brotherhood the warring nations of 
Europe have laid down their arms was 


when 


predicted last week by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, of Chieago, ir. his sermon in All 
Souls’ Chureh, Abraham Lineoln Center. 
It was Mr. Jones’ first sermon since the 
beginning of hostilities. Pointing to the 
fallacy of armed foree, Mr. Jones said: 
‘*Civilization now is reaping the whuirl- 
wind from the winds of violence and 
brute foree if has been sowing with such 


lavish hand and eultivating with such mis 
guided skill, But ‘after the whirlwind 
came the still, small voice.’ Let us listen 
for the small voice which already is being 
heard by the thoughtful, in the tears of 
widows and orphans, tinting with shame 
the cheeks of emperors and kings, gener- 
als officers. If 
be undermined in no other way, if kings 
in their arrogance can shorn of their 
crowns ¢an be 


and cabinet thrones ean 
be 
power in no other way, if 
ground into fertilizing dust in other 
way, then let Europe ery, with King 
Lear, ‘Blow, wind, and erack your cheek! 


no 


Strike flat the thiek rotunditv of the 
world! I tax not you elements with un 
kindness:’ but the two pernicious daugh 
ters, lust of gold and faith in physical 


foree, who have joined in high engendered 
battles against democracy, reason, jus 
Let pray that this may be the 
Armageddon fight to prove once and for 
ever the cursed fallacy that hopes to pro- 
mote peace with instruments of wrath, to 
cultivate brotherhood with battleships and 


tice, us 


bombs. Let us seek not more guns but 
more legislation that renders guns un 
necessary. Civilization has reached the 


end of horns and fangs, claws and hoofs. 
The philosophy of might broken 
down. The warrior is a hated and hate 
ful creature. Let the legislator. the diplo- 
mat and philanthropist have their innings. 
Let religion be heard.’’ 


has 


Dean Sumner on ‘‘Christmas Ship.’’ 
‘*Christian ehurches and Christian men 
und women should co-operate to the full- 
extent of their abilities in making 
the Christmas ship a as 
Europe will never forget.’’ This is the 
kevnote statement made last week 
by Walter T. Sumner, Episcopalian chureh- 
man and reformer of Chicago, concerning 


est 
messenger such 


of a 


the Christmas ship, alreadv mentioned in 
the Christian Century. ‘‘The ideals of 
human _ brotherhood Christian ser 
vice find beautiful expression in this ship 
to earry 
from the children of one 


and 


which is Christmas happiness 
nation to the 
children of other nations,’’ Dean Sumner 
said. ‘‘It is an opportunity which 
Americans cannot afford to overlook. For 
there is in it a moral eement, which is 
bound to bind the nation into 
closer bonds of sympathy and understand- 
ing with the nations across the sea. The 
of universal peace never seemed 
from actual realization than it 
the present day of almost world- 
Yet it is a dream which some 
And no movement in 
modern times has been better ecaleulated 
te hasten that day than this 
To me it seems like a great benefi 
stretching its hands 
relieve the sufferings, 
minister to the 


Amorican 


dream 
farther 
does in 
wide war. 
day will come true. 
has move- 
ment 
Providence 
to 
wounds and 


cent 
neToss t} ‘ sen 


bind the 











hunger of a struggling, unhappy people. 


However the supreme beauty of the 
proposition hes in this—that it is being 
done in the name of little children—the 


children of America. What a beautiful 
and fraternal conception those words will 
to to those thev have 
helped help needed! 
Churehes and religious organizations of 
all kinds should throw the full foree of 
their influence behind the Christmas ship, 
for it is the material embodiment of the 
ideals upon which churehes and Christians 
stand. Human brotherhood—the love of 
man for man, the love which knows no 
bounds of race, religion, nation or creed— 
beautiful expression could 
time cataclysmic war 


come mean whom 


when most was 


what more 


there be in a of 








ro 








evangelist. who 


Rer. Jd. 


has qone to 


Wilbur Chapman, 
London to minister to Eng- 
lish soldiers. 


than that? There is another phase to the 
project which should appeal to parents, 
teachers and ministers—to every one who 
has the interest of American children at 
heart. It is this—that, in working for 
the Christmas ship, American children will 
be putting into active practice the ideals 
of selfless human service and sacrifice for 
whieh Christ his life nineteen cen- 
turies ago.”’ 


gave 


Dr. Chapman to Preach to Soldiers. 

Dr. and Mrs. Wilbur J. Chapman have 
sailed from New York City for London. 
Rev. Ralph Norton, director of personal 
work, has been with Dr. Chapman 
for years, went with them. Dr. 
Chapman went abroad at the invitatiey 


of a committee in Londop. .Siings for two 
him to hold evangel*-** 7 
t\ 


in a hall adjoining the 


W ho 


several 


1 : éleae «1 
wer . - “ : 
main recruiting station for the English 
army. His ministry is to be mainly to 
voung soldiers. If circumstances prove 


favorable, Dr. Chapman will be invited to 
extend the work one or two weeks longer. 


A Moslem ‘‘Youths’ Companion.”’ 

One .of the exeellent plans whieh 
Rev. S. Van R. Trowbridge, who sails 
this month for Algiers to take up his work 
among Moslem children, hopes to realize 
is the publication of a paper for boys and 
similar to the Youths’ Companion 

American Boy. It is his purpose 


girls. 
or the 





to produce the paper first in English. It 
is then to be translated into the various 
languages throughout the Moslem world 
and published by the mission presses in 
the several localities. 


Dan Crawford in New Zealand. 

Dan Crawford’s tour of New Zealand 
has been a triumphal procession accord- 
ing to reports. In practically every city 
he visited, the ‘‘lord mayor’’ came out to 
greet him, and at Wellington, eapital of 
the dominion, the prime minister, W. F. 
Massey, welcomed him officially. The 
men’s mass meting which heard Mr. Craw- 
ford speak on his African work in that 
city is said to have been ranked with the 
greatest gatherings Wellington ever saw. 


Religious Tract Society Report. 

The Religious Tract Society of Eng- 
land recently issued its 115th annual re- 
port. Its total annnal cireulation of 
hooks and tracts in 277 languages and dia- 
lects is over 65,000,000 copies. These pub- 
lications vary from a leaflet to a 
plete commentary on the Seriptures 


ecom- 


Gipsy Smith’s Son in Philadelphia. 

The Presbyterian ministers of Philadel- 
phia listened, September 21, to an inter- 
esting talk from Albany Smith, a student 
for the ministry in Crozer Seminary and a 
son of the noted evangelist Gipsy Smith. 
He gave an account of the ignorance of 
his father and grandfather previous to 
their conversion and subsequent Christian 
work. 


St. Louis in Modern Move. 

The public school buildings of the city 
have been thrown open after school hours 
to the free use of organizations and 
neighborhood gatherings. A movement 
has been inaugurated by the civic league 
to cause the publie in general to use them 
for lectures, concerts, and the 
meetings of civic and improvement socie- 
ties. Two buildings have been selected by 
the league because of the expressed de- 
sire of the residents nearby to use the 
schools for neighborhood activities. This 
movement is ealeulated to relieve the 
ehurehes of much institutional work in 
congested districts. 


socials 


Morals in Chinese Educatie= te 

Under the caption «Will Teach ae ‘ 
in Chinese Schools’’ the Philadelphia I » 
lie Ledger of August 3 devoted a eqling 
to an aecount of the systeMofized by the 
religious ,fraigvér of education, Mr. Tan 
Hua-lung, for the public schools of the 
Chinese Republic. ‘‘Mr. Tang, says the 
Ledger, ‘‘holds that morality and right 
living are as much a part of the educa- 
tional equipment of China’s youth as are 
mathematies, reading and writing. He 
has approved a plan which, without in- 
terfering with the constitutional declara- 
tion assuring complete religious liberty 
and freedom of belief in the Chinese re- 
publie, will admit as part of the curriet’ 
lum in the primary schools principles of 
morality and ‘right living enunciated by 
China’s great sage, Confucius, and essen- 
tial Christian principles.’’ This 1s only 
a step, but it is a step in the right direc- 
tion. 
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Of Human Interest 











Kaiser Sees End of Monarchism. 

In looking over his papers Carl T. Wett- 
stein, Milwaukee, finds an interesting 
paragraph clipped from an eastern paper, 
nublished some years ago. At the present 
time utterance of William IT will, 
no doubt. be of great interest. Mr. Wett- 
stein writes for the Christian Advocate: 

‘*Mvy son will be the last of the emper- 
ors. This is why I am bringing him up 
as I was brought up—under firm disci- 
nline. He must be a credit to the house 
Hohenzollern and to the thrones that, 


, 


of 


this 


after his, will cease to be.’ 

Mr. Wettstein remarks: 

‘Emperor William thus expressed him- 
self to the historian, Karl von Kroon, 
in a recent talk following his inspection 
of the Berlin Sehool of History and Lit- 
His majesty predicted that the 
end of monarchism is in sight. ‘All the 
world will be republican within _ fifty 
vears,’ he said. ‘Germany will be the last 
of the empires. It is inevitable.’ 

‘‘When we read these utterances of the 
Kaiser in the light of the present Euro- 
pean war, we think that this propheey of 
William IT will be fulfilled sooner than 
he expected. As things look now in the 
seats of war, the result may be, although 
we do not wish it, that the present Crown 
Prince will never be Emperor and that 
this war will be the end of the German 
empire. 

‘William II certainly is the 
ruler in Europe, and bis intentions and 
actions are honest; this we firmly believe. 
But he certainly made the greatest mis- 
take of his life when he did not try to 
prevent this terrible war, which, we think, 
ie could have done.’’ 


erature, 


greatest 


Wesley’s Prayer-room. 

City Road Chapel is the historical 
church of Methodism—a sort of Wesley 
Westminster Abbey, says a writer in the 
Christian Advoeate. At the south side 
stands the Wesley House, where John 
Wesley took up his residence at the age 
of seventy-six, The second floor is open 
as a museum. The front room was used 
by Mr. Wesley as a study. In the rear 
was his bedroom, and opening out of this 


a little chamber eight feet two inches 
by six feet nine inches. A _ very little 
room it is. But it was the power-house 


A marble slab under the 
mantel tells its story: ‘‘This little room 
is the place where Wesley retired for 
prayer.’’ This little prayer room is as 
eloquent an insight into his life as was 
Daniel’s upper chamber with the window 
open toward Jerusalem an index to the 
character of that worthy. It is more— 
here is the seeret of Methodism’s wonder- 
ful triumphs, for Methodism was made by 
such prayers as were offered in this little 
room. Wesley’s prayer-room is a sanctu- 
ary calling us to the too often neglected 
practice of prayer. How we need just 
prayer-rooms in our homes, our 
churches, our hearts—the quiet time and 
place where one thay go to be alone with 
God! ‘‘In quietness and in confidence 
shall be thy strength.’’ 

Wesley knew the value of such a sanc- 
tuary, for he had been with the Master, 
and learned of him: ‘*‘When thou prayest 
enter into thine inner chamber, and hav- 
ing shut thy door pray to thy Father 
who is in seeret, and thy Father who seeth 
in secret shall recompense thee.’’ 


of Methodism. 


such 


“Begin the day with God: he is thy sun and 
day, 

is the radiance of thy dawn, to him 
address thy lay; 

Thy first transactions be with God himself 


He 


above: 
So shall thy business prosper, and all thy 
day be love.” 


Wrote ‘‘The Human Slaughter-house.’’ 
‘*A peril to public safety,’’ ‘‘an hys- 
terical neuropath,’’ ‘‘a_ socialistic-anar- 
chie revolutionary,’’ ‘‘a cowardly weak- 
ling,’’ ‘‘an imported alien draining the 
marrow of patriotic backbone,’’ were 
some of the compliments showered by the 
German press on Wilhelm Lamszus after 
the publieation of ‘‘The Human Slaugh- 
ter-house,’’ which is making such a deep 
impression on American readers. For a 
German schoolmaster to write a book 
‘‘with a tendency to strip the pomp and 


circumstance of war of its traditional 
glamour—an integral factor in the Ger- 
man educational system—must, in the 


eves of the authorities, have savored of 
an unholy alliance between blasphemy 
and high treason. As a matter of fact, 
the author, far from being physically a 
weakling, is a trained gymnast, given to 
athletie exercises. He has also had suf- 
ficient medical training to insure that he 
is not of the nerveless type that faints at 
the first sight of blood; yet he writes of 
war with a shudder that the reader can 
feel in every line. His is not the protest 
of the weakling, but the revolt of the spir- 
it of humanity, the spirit of progress and 
evolution, against the cumulative horror 
of the mechanics of modern warfare. 
‘*For just as there is no room for the 
uncouth masters of primeval times on the 
green today, so little will a nation of 
Krupp’s steel plates be able to continue 
to live in the community of civilized na- 
tions.’’ 


‘“Stonewall’s’’ Most Important Order. 

Perhaps the most important order that 
‘*Stonewail’’ Jackson ever issued—cer- 
tainly the most vital to himself—is not in 
the official war records. The order was 
given in person by Jackson to a northern 
artillery officer as he stood, in full uni- 
form, ready for battle beside his gun, 
and—strangest of all!—was at once exe- 
euted by him, with the result that the 
battle was lost by the Union arms. 

It was on a spring morning in 1862, just 
before the battle of Port Republic. Jack- 
son, in advance of his troops, with only 
a single escort, galloped across the bridge 
over the Shenandoah River into the town, 
which stood on the east bank. Learning 
that the army of General Shields was still 
a good many miles away, and confident 
that his own troops would be in possession 
long before the enemy, he rode to a resi- 
dence at the farther end of the village, 
where he spent nearly an hour. 

But meantime the energetic Shields— 
whom Jackson later declared to be his 
most formidable opponent—had thrust 
forward a small, swift column to oceupy 
Port Republic, seize the bridge, and halt 
Jackson’s advanee. So rapidly did it 
move that it gained both objects with- 
out firing a shot. More than that, Jack- 
son was a prisoner—if anyone had known 
it! 





Jackson, in utter ignorance of the dis- 
astrous change, mounted his horse, and 
embled 


down the main street to the 
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bridge. What his astonishment to 
see groups of soldiers—in blue!—busily 
moving to and fro about the bridgehead, 
and throwing up intrenchments and for- 
tifications. Planted on a little knoll that 
commanded the bridge and its approaches, 
was a formidable field gun! 


was 


Fortunately for Jackson, the recent 
campaigns up and down the valley had 


faded both blue and gray uniforms into a 
nondescript drab. As Jackson sat on his 
horse and watched the busy scene, he 
formed his plan swiftly. He could not go 
back; he must eross that bridge; that was 
his only chance. It was the frowning 
field gun that he feared. He must put it 
out of commission long enough to get be- 
yond its range, Throwing up his hand to 
attract attention, he shouted to the officer 
in command of the gun: 

‘What are you doing with that gun up 
there? I didn’t order it there, and I 
don’t want it there!’’ There was author- 
ity and petulance in his voice as he added, 
‘*Limber up, and run it over on that knob 
over there!’’ 

The officer at the gun, thinking that he 
had to deal with some superior officer re- 
cently arrived, hastened to obey without 
question, explaining in self-defense that 
he had understood his orders otherwise. 

Sitting on Little Sorrel while the Fed- 
eral troops worked busily about him, Jack- 
son calmly waited until the gun was lum- 
bering off to its new position. Then he 
rode quietly across the bridge, and up the 
other bank until he was well out of mus- 
ket range. Then he turned, waved his 
hand to the astonished Federals, and, put- 
ting spurs to his horse, galloped away 
from the rain ‘of bullets that pattered 
harmlessly in the rear. 

Had he been captured, the Confederate 
victory at Port Republic which he won 
a few hours later would not have hap- 
pened; the able and energetic Shields 
would have defeated his troops, stunned 
by his loss. 


A Bishop’s Story. 

An exchange tells an amusing 
told by the Bishop of Yukon, who 
been on a visit to this country. 

He once made a long journey to visit 
a remote tribe of Indians, hardly any of 
whom had ever seen a white man before. 
One of the members of the expedition 
took with him a graphophone, thinking it 
would interest the Indians. 

It did! When it was set going they all 
gathered round it in wonder. They were 
rather frightened, but when the record 
was finished they crowded up to make a 
closer inspection, 

Finally, an old chief, getting down on 
his knees, and peering into the trumpet 
whence the mysterious voice had come, 
muttered, ‘‘Where him come from?’’ 

‘*Far, far away,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ from 
a place called Chicago.’’ 

‘*Ugh!’’ grunted the 
white man.”’ 


story 


has 


chief. ‘* Tinned 


Mark Twain’s Address. 

Mark Twain once addressed an audience 
in the interest of his fellow-townsman, 
Gen. Joseph Hawley, who was a candi- 
date for re-election to the United States 
Senate, and said, in the course of a droll 
address: ‘‘Gen. Hawley deserves your 
support, although he has about as much 
influence in purifying the Senate asa 
bunch of flowers would have in sweet- 
ening a glue factory. But he’s all right: 
he never would turn any poor beggar 
away from his door empty-handed. He 
always gives them something—almost 
without exception a letter of introduc- 
tion to me, urging me to help them.’’ 
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French Women and War 


From the New 


An appeal has gone out to the women 
of France from the Premier asking them 
to complete the work of gathering the 
crops left unfinished by the men who 
have been called to war. 

‘*The 
**stands unreaped, and the time of vin 
tage approaches. I appeal to your hardi- 
hood and to that of your children whose 
age alone, not their courage, withholds 
them from the fighting line. I ask you 
to maintain the life of our fields, to finish 
this vear’s harvest, and to prepare for 
that of the next year. You can not ren- 
‘der a greater service to your country.’’ 

The part which women have played in 
times of war is many-sided. As nurses, 
as spies, even as common soldiers, they 
have borne their share of the burden, 
and none more courageously than the Eu- 
ropean peasant women, who have safe- 
guarded the welfare of the nation by 
their work in the fields. 

To one familiar with peasant life of 
France, the Premier’s appeal calls up 
a vivid picture of grain ready for the 
harvest of peasant women in vari-colored 
costumes working from morning till 
night to seeure for France the wealth 
which the fields will vield. It is work 
which is not deseribed at length in war 
bulletins, and which is yet of such im- 
portance that it affects the very roots 
of the nation’s life. For on the work of 
these women largely depends the support 
of the army during the war, and even af- 
ter it is over. The poverty which is 
sure to follow in the wake of war is 
somewhat lessened by the harvesting of 
the crops which the women’s work has 
made possible. 


wheat,’ savs the 


A STORY FROM PARIS. 


The following story from Paris is 
among the many bits of human interest 
reporting which have found their way 
into print during the last two weeks: 

‘‘A woman with four sons in the 
French army to-day walked slowly down 
the steps of one of the municipal offices 
where relatives are informed officially 
whether soldiers are dead, wounded or 
unreported. She was exceedingly white, 
but her emotion was greater than could 
be expressed in tears. A friend came 
up quickly and said: 


TO LEXINGTON. I. 


Where to begin. 


In pioneers, strong souls unterrified, 
Who went to open paths, long days ago, 


> 
Premier, 


Is it because of pride 


York Evening Post 


‘**Have you good news? I am so glad 
my Jean is safe.’ 

‘* “Yes, they are all safe,’ was the re- 
ply. ‘They are safe in the arms of the 
Father. I am proud to give all to the 
cause, 

The widow’s mite has been a figure of 
speech for many centuries. The mother’s 
all is a greater matter, yet this French- 
woman is typical rather than exceptional, 
When ‘‘the surly drums beat terrible 
afar’’ mothers are willing to give their 
sons to their eountry, and women who 
are not mothers wish they had sons to 
vive. No sacrifice is made with higher 
spirit and ealmer heart than those made 
by mothers upon the blood-stained altars 
of Mars. The heroism of men who are 
willing to charge into the teeth of a 
storm of bullets is tawdry and vain com- 
pared with that of mothers who give 
their sons and turn back from the stimu- 
lating scenes of preparation—the glitter 
of the gold braid, the gleam of steel, the 
blood-stirring martial music, the thunder 
of marching legions—to wait in a de- 
serted home for the news that may bring 
mourning. 


WOMEN IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Earlier, in the days of the revolution, 
the Freneh women took an active part. 
The famous march of the women on 
Versailles was led by a young girl. She 
seized a drum and beat at the general as- 
sembly, and as the crowds of women 
poured out to follow her lead they were 
joined by others from the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine, and a contingent of wo- 
men who had been harangued by a 
woman in the Palais Royal. Theroigne 
de Mericourt, who was called ‘‘The Am- 
azon of Liege,’’ joined the erowd, and 
mounted upon a cannon, was dragged 
along by the excited crowd toward Ver- 
sailles. 

Later in the revolution, it was the 
market women and their sisters of the 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine, who formed 
themselves into Amazon brigades. They 
were great, sturdy women, and acted as 
prison guards during the war, even es- 
eorting the prisoners to the guillotine. 
They wore a uniform consisting of a 
short skirt—striped blue, white, and red 

sabots on their feet, and the red Phry- 


Two Sonnets 


BY IDA WITHERS HARRISON. 


gian cap, afterwards called tle Liberty 
cap, trimmed with a red, white and blue 
cockade. Each earried a baldric slung 
over her shoulder, supporting a cutlass. 

Armed battalions of girls and women 
formed in the provinces, especially in 
the Dauphine, and were sworn to defend 
their country, and the tripartite prin- 
ciple of liberty, equality and fraternity. 

So it is that women have borne their 
part when war was inevitable, both in 
the harvest fields and in the field of bat- 
tle. Today, they show themselves ready 
to serve in many capacities, though there 
have been no reports as yet of their of- 
fering to enlist as soldiers. 

A Paris dispatch to the Kansas City 
Star shows how the women in the capital 
responded to the first of war’s demands 
on them. The dispatch reads: 

‘*The women of Paris rose today to 
the emergency created by drafting the 
men of the city for the army. Society 
women took the place of men clerks in 
stores to sell necessities. Young girls 
sold tickets in the underground stations. 
Others acted as waiters in cafes. Grocery 
stores and meat shops were run by 
women. Small boys were put on as 
guards on the underground trains. The 
motormen are aged, gray-haired men, in- 
eligible for service in the army. Paris 
enjoys the novelty of women doing men’s 
work, and the women apparently do too. 

‘‘The war has levelled all 
French society women have taken into 
their homes the destitute wives and chil- 
dren of private soldiers, ordered to the 
front.’’ 


BIBLES FOR SOLDIERS 
British naval and _ military 
tions are delivering Bibles to every man 
in the army and navy. They bear the 
following inscription written by Lord 
Roberts: 

‘*T ask you to put your trust in God. 
He will watch over you and strengthen 
you. You will find in this little book 
guidance when you are in health, com- 
fort when you are in sickness’ and 
strength when you are in adversities.” 


elasses. 


associa- 


KEEP SWEET 
MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 
Then just keep sweet 
With folks you meet, 

And things that go awry: 
And wear the while 
A sunny smile, 

And a twinkle in your eye. 


TO LEXINGTON. II. 


Why do I love thee ?’—Nay, I hardly know No!—’Tis not that thou art so richly blest 


With fame and beauty, that thy people cling 
To thee so tenderly. 
Thy old Kentucky homes, where love and rest 


Truly, we sing 


In western wilds, and face a strange foe? Are showered on the ever weleome guest ;— 


Or in thy sons, who lett thy streets to guide 
A nation’s fate, and whose great names abide 
In history’s page, as stars that steadfast glow? 


Or is it, city fair, that as a queen, 


Thou’st set on rounded uplands, where at ease 
Vast flocks and herds feed on thy pastures green, 


Where faithful 


Are found such homes, such friends! 
Thy dear, familiar streets, I often dream 
Of those who walked here with me in old days, 


hearts abound, remembering 
Our woes with tears, and ever glad to bring 
Smiles to our joys—where, in east or west, 


. And as I pace 


Or rest beneath the shade of stately trees? And times, there comes to me a sense supreme 


No lovelier land can ever greet tle eyes, 
Than thine, that sleeps ‘neath blue Kentucky skies. 


Of presences unseen—the loved and lost, 
Who now are numbered with the angel host. 

















ERE I 


eyes ?—in 


am—can I believe my 
dear, delightful New 
Zealand! It seems all a dream! 
After leaving Vancouver, away 
we sailed south into the shining seas, 
until one day we struck the Sandwich 


Islands (modern name, Hawaii) where 
Captain Cook of immortal fame was 
killed and eaten. I did not know what 


was waiting me there till one day, far 
out at sea, the wireless Marconigrams 
came streaming into my cabin, one from 
the governor of the island, Governor Car- 
ter. and another from the great Dr. 
Doremus Seudder inviting me to land and 
lecture for a month. All the messages 
wound up with the greatest word in the 
Pacific Ocean, ‘‘Aloha,’’ which means 
far more than the English word, ‘‘ wel- 
come.’’ It is the eoncentrated essence 
of all the warm, gracious ingredients that 


eo to form a_ sweet, take-you-to-the- 
heart weleome. So I landed, and went 
plunge into Paradise for twenty-seven 
davs. For here is a land that never, 


never varies, and all the year round— 
January to December—they have a tem- 
perature of 85 degrees. As climate 
notoriously a formative faetor in char- 
acter, you ean quite conceive that these 
glorious islanders smile all the year 
through. In fact, at last we have reached 
the land where the rhyme holds good: 


is 


‘*Miles, and miles, and miles 

Of smiles and smiles, and smiles.’’ 

There the famous Waikiki beach 
here—the greatest bay in the world; 
Venice and Durban (South Africa) come 
in a decent second; but hats off, all the 
world, to the primacy of the Pacific! 
There it was that I found hungry souls 
who knew all about the latest novels (for 
being islanders they are jealous of be- 
ing ‘‘out of it.’’) I say that they knew 
all about every book except the Bible! 
So, starved with romance and philosophy, 
we put them on the good old diet of the 
brown bread of the kingdom of God. 
Then it was that you in Chieago and the 
rest of the United States were all forgot- 
ten for this is a little island, a mere dot 
in the Pacifie, half way between America, 
Asia and Australia. We snapped our 
fingers at the whole lot of you and held 
on our shining way to the tune of an 
everlasting 85 degrees in the shade. 
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THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 


Now off we go sailing through shi- 
ning seas. Then my old friend, the 


Southern Cross, comes overhead and old 
friend salutes old friend. Then comes 
the next phase, four days south, the fam- 
ous Fiji Islands, and not a patch on the 
Sandwich group. Here it was I casually 
rang up the missionary, Mr. Small. He 
at once set the phone bell ringing all over 
the island which eventuated in a great 
big meeting, the body of the church be- 
ing filled with glorious Christian natives 
who, more or less, ran the meeting a la 
Fiji, intoning the hymns with that 
haunting, semi-negro, wholly Pacific into- 
nation. Then I spoke with the result 
that they all planned secretly to accom- 
pany me down to the ship and sing me 
off in authentic apostolic manner. Little 
did I guess what was ahead for me at the 
wharf. It is quite a good parable of life 
down here so watch what happens. 

First of all, we had the great big ship 
ablaze with are lamps, steam up and al- 





A Duel of Song 


A Breeze from the Pacific by Way of New Zealand. 


BY DAN CRAWFORD. 


most off. Lined up on the wharf was 
this strong native choir, with flashing 
eyes, singing out of the darkness, ‘‘God 
Be With You Till We Meet Again.’’ And 
there was I, with the whole crowd of my 
giddy fellow-passengers, leaning over the 
bulwarks. They were horribly embar- 
rassed at this Sunday-go-to-meeting busi- 
ness rammed down their throats. The 
embarrassment was the more painful be- 
cause some of them professed to go to 
chureh once in a blue moon. And there 
you have black, despised natives, brave 
enough to do a thing that the whites 
would rather die than do—I mean, sing 
God’s hymns with parting prayers from 


a public wharf. Then came the most 
dramatic contrast. Down the wharf in 
the moonlight there comes a_ yelling. 


bawhng band of young, clean-shaven col- 
onials. They are nearly all dead-drunk 
and they too have come down (watch the 
contrast!) to ‘sing off a departing pal. 


A PROBLEM IN ETIQUETTE. 

Watch now the amazing, the astounding 
problem in etiquette. My beautiful 
lined-up choir is first in position and 
therefore (surely!) the new arrivals, if 
they must sing their ribald songs will do 
so at the other end of the boat. Fair 
play’s a duel. Nay, verily, they come 
reeling down, crowd in against the choir, 
yell like demons, ‘‘For he’s a jolly good 
fellow,’’ and all the time trying to drown 
even an echo of the poor old native choir. 
But the natives said, ‘‘Oh, here goes for 
the Holy War,’’ so louder and louder 
the deep voice of the ex-cannibals was 
heard singing my parting hymn. The op- 
position eamp, catehing up the antagon- 
ism of the thing, yelled more loudly than 
before this, their second song, and being 
of the vaudeville type. Meantime, here 
are we all leaning over the bulwarks of 
our ship, amazed and maddened that our 
own white race could be guilty of such a 
dark, dirty deed. Even rank outsiders 
who would have nothing ‘to do with re- 
ligion, my fellow-passengers were over- 
heard to say- ‘‘What ‘dirty sneaks!’’ 
For days afterwards aboard ship that 
wharf-side picture (the white man trying 
to drown the native Christians’ song of 
praise!) rankled, and nagged, and jagged 
at our souls. Even those who did not say 
it certainly thought that there vou had 
it symbolized and exemplified—the hor- 
rid antagonism that the gospel has in all 
these islands. If only the white man at 
least hid his head in shame at the mem- 
ory of his mother’s God and his father’s 
God, the gospel would have a better 
chance in these lands. 
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NE Name before the world to wear, 
One all-embracing Plea, 
One mighty Hope for sin’s despair, 
One only Master—He! 


The faiths of men have had their day; 
Moses, Elijah, Paul 

Have pointed to the better way, 
And Christ is Lord of all. 


Thus every other orb must fade 
Before the perfect Sun 

Who was before the world was made— 
God’s holy, righteous One. 


. thing before. 


AUCKLAND 


H ARBOR. 


Now, at last, at last, here comes the 
glorious Auckland Harbor. On the 
wharf my committee of yodly men meet 
me to inform me that, in anticipation of 
my coming, a committee of godly men of 
all denominations have arranged my 
meetings in a highly systematized man- 
ner—the great town hall having been 
taken. To meet the dear friends here has 
been a wonderful joy. My heart was 
hungering for Christian fellowship after 
the long voyage. Tomorrow I leave, go- 
ing South, where great arrangements 
have been made. 

In Tasmania the Governor-General, Sir 


Ellis MeCartney, is presiding at my 
meetings, while in Victoria the same 


thing is happening, the Governor-general 
being again to the front. For all of 
which I say: ‘‘God keep us humble in the 
dust that the shining name and fame of 
our Lord Jesus Christ might pierce the 
darkness. May he get unto himself the 
vietory.’’ 


WOMAN COMMISSIONER STOPS 
PRISON MUTINY. 


A short time ago there was an upris- 
ing among the 1,400 prisoners in the peni- 
tentiary in New York. The new ‘‘dope 
law’’ had gone into effect, and 500 men, 
deprived of their customary drug, were 
erazed. All eyes of the publie were cen- 
tered on Commissioner Katherine Davis. 
What would she do? Would she prove 
out? She then did a very simple thing. 
She moved into the penitentiary. She 
met the prisoners, personally, and listened 
to their individual grievances; she cor- 
rected a few injustices; she ,listened to 
1,000 men give their ideas about how a 
prison should be run. In all the history 
of prisons no one ever heard of such a 
One man had many 
ideas about kindness that she asked him 
to submit it in writing. The Commis- 
sioner gave the ideas to the newspapers, 
so that everyone might learn from the 
philosophy of a prisoner in the peniten- 
tiary. 

Miss Davis is an all-round woman. There 
was no one to play the organ, so she 
played it herself; there was no one to 
lead the singing, so she led it herself. 
The following day 1,200 men went back 
to work; quiet and order were restored. 
It was the human note she sounded. 
Presently, the striped uniforms are to be 
abolished, and a decent suit of gray 
clothes substituted. Now she contem- 
plates a_ self-governed prison with an 
honor system as an incentive to good be- 
havior. When she appears she is greeted 
by the cheers of the prisoners. She has 
struck the human note in prison affairs, 
and it vibrates there as elsewhere. 

Miss Davis wants the ballot, but she 
hasn’t it. However, she believes she will 
have it after November, 1915, when the 
voters of New York State are to have a 
chance to go to the polls and vote it to 
all women of the Empire State. 


sO 


Of Charles Wesley, Macauley, the his- 
torian of England, says: ‘‘He approached 
as near as human infirmity permits to the 
ideal perfeetion of Christian virtue.’’ 
That is saying a good deal for a man, 
and yet it would take just such a man to 
write such a hymn of praise as the Dox- 
ology. 
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Disciples Table Talk 

















Theory Versus Practice. 


tional and Presbyterian churches of Ottawa, 


Disciples church would not co-operate 


the means of federation have been prepared 


church bodies will retain their individuality, 


members will probably 


Kentucky Bible Classes Celebrate. 


utmeost, the wuests 


Virginia Disciples Close Annual Session. 


recording secretary 


convention proved interesting 


H. L. Willett, Jr., Returns to Syria 


to participate in 


complete disarrangement of transportational 


rurkey, considering the 


serious disturbances recently reported there. 





However, there Is good reason to hope that 
Mr. Willett may reach his post without too 
serious danger. We shall look for some in- 
teresting articles from him on conditions in 
lurkey, as soon as he is able to send them 


bac k. 


Doings at Akron, 0. 

L. N. D. Wells, of High Street, Akron, 
0., writes that his church is sending a car- 
load of its best people to the convention in 
\tlanta. Arrangements have been made for 
a special car clear through. Of recent 
achievements at Akron, Mr. Wells writes: 
We were privileged to address 1500 people 


last Sunday evening on “Your Booze o1 
Your Business, Which?” rhe campaign 
in Ohio is warming up splendidly. Every 
preacher in Summit County will speak on 





H. L. Willett, Jr. who has returned to his 
work in Syrian Protestant College, 


Beirut, Syria. 


thie evening of Nov. 1. on the booze question. 
*'This is two days before the election, and we 


hope for great results. We can only seat 
1500 and are therefore excluding the women 
from this service We are advertising in 


the newspapers, carding all the factories, 
ete. Expect to address at least 1.500 voters 
that night, vnd are preparing for an overflow 
to be held in the basement of our church. 
Charles Reign Scoville and his company 


have been unanimously invited to conduct 
a union evangelistic campaign in Akron, 
in the early part of the coming vear. Every 
minister in the city of every denomination 
united most heartily in this eall. A taber 


nacle, seating from eight to ten thousand, 
will be erected and we hope to shake the 
city profoundly with the simple gospel of 
Jesus Christ.” 


Roosevelt Will Smile. 


The beaming faces of Orvis F. Jordan and 


( ( Morrison, editor of The Christian 
Century, were easily explained when it was 
noticed in the city record of births, by the 
reporter for the “Century,” that Septem- 
ber 21 brought to Mr. Morrison’s home a 


new and sprightly young lady, Helen Morri- 
son, while September 26 added to Mr. Jor- 
dan’s family cirele one William David Jor- 
dan. And now comes a special from Akron, 
O., reporting the fact that L. N. D. Wells, 
pastor at High Street Church, determined 
that Illinois should not carry away all the 
honors, had taken his pen in hand and writ 
ten into his family reeord the name of 
L. N. D. Wells, Jr., who arrived at the Akron 
manse on September 24. 
Resolutions for R. H. Miller. 

The following significant resolutions were 


passed by the ministers of Buffalo, N. Y.. 
referring to the work of R. H. Miller, pas- 








Buffalo, who is leaving this field to engage 


tant position which will remove him from 
our city, we wish to express to him and to 


of his worth as a man and his unusual gifts 
religious teacher. 
our administration of his zeal and fidelity ip 
West Side and 
inspiring them to relish Bible study. 
apart to gain recruits for the ministry and 
As he goes up and down the 
land, asking young men and women to en- 
list in the service of The Great Captain we 


and summons by saying ‘Here am 


comes to you inquiring 


Ferrall, Secy.” 


Kansas City Church Builds Larger. 


The congregation of 


capacity for over 100 people and also relieve 


Dr. Powell to Preach in Kansas City. 


Miner vs. Preacher. 
by Tony Blugies 


J. F. Bickel, pastor of First Church, Dan 
ville, for alleged malicious prosecution. 


Bickel, charging 
days before he secured his release. 


Home-Coming at Cedar Rapids. 
September 20 was Home-Coming Day at 
First Chureh, Cedar Rapids, Ia., where Walter 


a large congregation in First Church in the 
evening, at which time he preached a sermon 
especially to Coe college and other students 
now engaged in study in this city. 


Pastor Not to Run for Congress. 
It is reported that W. R. Motley, Prohibi- 
tion candidate for Congress from the Sixth 


from the ticket because he has 


pastorate of Central Church at 


Harvest Festival Near Greeley, Colo. 


rural church on the Studebaker 


Fair that was a splendid thing fer 
the community. 


equipped for such an event and , 
i festive gatherimgs- 





ferent displays of live stock, farm products, 
Athletic contests of all sorts were cat 
ried on for the young people. 
were entertained on the spacious 
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story telling and games. Lectures on stock Qe = 
raising and stock judging were delivered by 
experts. : . 

: 4 band of twenty pieces furnished good 

: music, booths of all sorts conducted by the 
various churches in the country round pro- 
vided amusement and refreshment and meals | 
were served by the ladies’ organizations. 

There was an attendance estimated at one 

thousand people who came from many miles } i N 

around he leading Greeley Daily gave 

arge space to reporting the event and de- 

| voted an editorial to the discussion of the 
s. L. W. Community spirit which this ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
church has fostered and created. This 
church soon enters upon a_ ten weeks’ 

p hurch attendance campaign to be followed 

y evangelistic services. 

) At Bethany College. " . 

: To those who have been in touch with Secretary Corey Writes of Tokio 

: Bethany tor years, the coming term appears : 

tc be one of the best yet, writes Frank Lap- Being the Second Letter of the Commission of the Foreign Society to the Mission 

: pin, College reporter. One of the most Field. 

‘ promising things at the present time is the as . ; + 

; fact that there are more enrolled in the Our commission has enjoyed a delightful sailed along through the busy streets. The 

n Ministerial Departmertt than ever hefore. day in Tokyo with a group of the mission- jinrikisha has wheels a trifle smaller than 

: The Ministerial Association began opera- @T€s while the good ship was being coale:d an ordinary buggy wheel, a neat little box 
tions a week ago with an enrollment of sixty for the journey to Hongkong. We had with a seat for one, and two slender shafts 
young men. The Volunteer Mission Band oped to spend a couple ot days in confer between which the “ricksha” man runs. 
Iso beean activities last week with an en- nce with the _ missionaries at Karuizawa lhe wheels are rubber tired, there are good 

, rollment of from twenty-five to thirty young ' the mountains, where they are taking springs, and the riding is very comfortable. 

g people. This work is in charge of Miss . few weeks be rest eae the <A strange feeling of embarrassment comes 

. Sarah Manzel, organizer of the C. W. B. M. vr unbeara le heat of fokyo in August. over one at first because of the sensation 

a in the state of West Virginia. Last Sun- yur ship, however, was taken over at of being pulled by a maw instead of a horse. 

\ dav was a good day for the Bethany church. Yokahoma by the British Admiralty for Muscular little fellows these human steeds 
rhirty eight were “received into the fellow- war transport purposes, and we proceed to are, with wonderful powers ot endurance. 

ss ship of the Church in morning and evening fhe shafts are dropped to the ground, 
services. The new church is nearly under } one climbs in, the little man takes his place 
roof and it is expected to be ready for dedi- between the shafts, _lifts them frem the 
cation by the first of next May. It is esti- ground and makes off at top speed, dodging 
mated that the church will have a seating here and there for an opening as he makes 

n apacity for eleven hundred persons. There his way rapidly through the crowded streets. 

1e are also twenty-three Sunday-school rooms At first one has very grave fears, especially 

ig ivailable. This will be a great addition to if he is heavy, that an unexpected jolt may 
ve the college as well as the town. The stu- tip him over backwards, and suspend the 
lent body are entering into the work in “ricksha” man in the air between the shafts. 
the church with enthusiasm and the real All three members of the commission are 
ization that there is much to be gained in rather above the average in avoirdupois, 

h such work with the association of such men but Mr. Doan was the only one who came 

73” as Dr. Morgan, Prof. Taylor, Prof. Finley to grief. His runner was rather old, and 

he and the many other efficient church-workers became winded before the journey was half 

as now at Bethany. completed, thus necessitating transfer to 
: another  ricksha. The ricksha men are 

National Benevolent Association Prospers. garbed in tight-fitting garments akin to 

Ira M. Boswell, pastor of the First Chris- undershirt and knee drawers, and their feet 

on tian Church of Chattanooga, Tenn., is to are shod with heavy socks having felt bot- 
ies e the speaker for the National Benevolent toms. — rhe sock is always divided so that 
ist Association at the Atlanta Convention. Mr. there is a place for the large toe separate 

n Boswell will speak upon “The Greater from the others. A straw or fiber hat is 

ast Works.” He will speak out of an abundant worn which has the appearance in shape of 

ace experience in the application of the Gospel an old-fashioned butter bowl inverted. 
tir, of the every day life in his own city. He These little men charge at the rate of about 
om elped to organize the Juvenile Court. He twenty cents an hour for their services. 
the is chairman of the Hamilton Countv ; 

in Colored Orphans’ Association, and a mem- Secretary 8. J. Corey. IN FAIRYLAND. 

, her, by appointment, of the City Council of The first impression of Tokyo is that you 
the Bureau of Municipal Research. The night direct to Hongkong, China, a British are in fairyland. Everything is decidedly 
association has just closed the greatest year port. We will spend the month of Novem- different from anything else one has ever 

at in its history, financially. The total re- ber in Japan just before sailing for seen. In the first place the people are very 

~— celpts for the year were $134,624.24, or America. , é small and then their clothing, appearance, 
sed nearly $5,000 better than the Centennial We were met at the dock in Yokahama houses and customs in general are so very 
the year, rhis does not mean, however, that the last evening by Mr. MeCoy, Mr. Erskine, foreign to anything seen at home. While 

— association has plenty of money. rhe un- Miss Clawson, Miss Johnson and Miss Edith there is a sprinkling of American clothes 

ats isual high cost of living, the unparalleled Parker, all of whom had come down from among the men, the great majority of them 
amount of work which the association has laruizawa, to greet us and spend the day wear the favorite kimono or some adapta- 
done has, in spite of its large collections, in conference and fellowship with us. tion of it. All of the women that vou see 
elt it pressed for funds. Its homes are full The brief but delightful day spent with on the street wear the kimino and a large 

‘bi —its funds exhausted. It rejoices in being these enthusiastic workers gave us a very colored sash high around the waist. One 

xth spent for the sake of others. happy introduction to Japan. ~ the — — things is the ceaseless, 

aw : . : ST TASTE JAP g ut musical, clatter of the wooden clogs on 
r~ wale Meeting at Winfield, Kans. ‘2 ; — peniin eee = the pavement. The clog is kept up from 

, _ Lincoln MeConnell is with the Winfield, The missionaries were very anxious that one to two inches above the ground by lit- 

— Aans., churches in union meeting which be- we should catch a certain train for Tokyo, tle wooden strips on the under side. These 
san October 4. Seven churches are uniting twenty-five miles away, and we occupied clogs are usually held on the foot by slip- 

ous . perfect harmony, Presbyterian, Metho- just eighteen minutes in reaching it from ping the toes under a small strap or cord, 

aa dist, Free Methodist, United Brethren, Bap- the dock. During this brief time we had which is so divided that the great toe is 
has — Grace Methodigt, and Christian. A our luggage examined in the customs separated from the rest. This enables them 
held are tabernacle already has been built seat- house and traveled seven blocks. It was be- te hold the clog in the grip of the toes 
om- wr three thousand. This is in the heart tween the customs house and the train which is made possible by the division in 
for “ the city, and was filled on the first Sun that _we got oul first real the sock also. This is the hot season (ex- 
an ‘av evening with a local speaker. The town taste of Japanese life We _made the ceedingly hot here) and each man or woman 
tls iS not had a union meeting since 1904, and distance by means of the famous jinrikishas, carries a fan which is in almost constant 
aad * ripe for one, writes R. W. Gentry, Dis- or two _ wheeled carriages drawn by men. use. The dress of these people is very sen- 
ings: ~ ee [he Christian chureh, at rhese little conveyances were invented by sible and comfortable, and comports with 
dif- : “ae numbers 418 members and is in an American missionary years ago, and let the simple Japanese homes and the custom 
nets, periect working shape, paid $3,000 on debt no American boast that we had the first of sitting on the floor. We found the prin- 
aa ast vear, and have decided to raise $1,000 “Pull-man-car” for these are the original. cipal streets of Tokyo crowded with people 
dres o He remaining seven each vear, with part There were eight of us all told, and we at the evening time. The women and chil- 
5 by * the first thousand already raised. made a very interesting procession as we dren are especially picturesque. Besides the 
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modern electric lights which are much used 
in Tokvo the little colored paper lanterns 
are in evidence everywhere on the streets. 


Even the policeman carries one in front of 
little stick. He also 
earries a fan and has a dagger in belt 
Tokyo has good electric street car service. 
and it is here that the politeness and good 

The 
up to 


him, suspended from a 


his 


nature of the people is most manifest 
shouting: ‘Move 
ihe front!’ very gently “It pains 
to remind you, kind sir, but it would 
much if you could step slightly for 
ward.” When the fare. he 
“Honorable sit me for taking 
fare.” 


conductor, instead of 


auVves me 
acom 
moduate 


for 
forgive 


asking SaVSs: 


your 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


AT THI 


wol 


We 
nm laakinogawa, 
the 
Much of 

and 


staved overnight at the Girls’ S« 
one of the Tokyo suburbs, 
guests of Misses Clawson 
today has 
talking of the 
received will 
Tokyo. 


othe 


and were and 
Parker. 
conterence 


l he 
much mm 


been spent in 
work. 
aid us 
We hratal 
places ol 
center. 
equip 
work 


have 
Visit to 


Insight we 
later 
ne time to visit any of 
lokvo the educational 
rat \ proud of the 
workers in this important 
time, and the students are all 
but we got a good idea of the grounds 
and buildings Mr. MeCoy is finishing 
the Bible building which 
close to the Governor Drake 
This will now be 
tirely Middle Sehool, 
direction of our 
MeCoy will 
College 


out 
our 
work in save 
Disciples 
and 


well be 
ment 
It is 
away 


vacation 


just 
stands 
Building 


college vers 
old 
structure 
the 
is unmder the 
Dean Ishakawa Mir 

the Bible 
equipment in the new build 
Domestic 


older used en 


for large which 


able Japanese, 
continue 
will 


in charge of whieh 


have lent 


evce 
The 
and 


department = of 
the girls’ 
Miss Parker 
stands just opposite 
Girls’ Sehool build 
Clawson has had charge of the 
from the beginning It would 
difficult indeed to get utility at the 
price of these buildings. The 
most enthusiastic the out- 
work, and are completely ab 
sorbed in their plans for the future. 

This afternoon we have visited the great 
temple of the Goddess of Mercy in the heart 
the tem- 
rhe temple is approached 


ng new 


Science school is 


musi tor 
ompleted will 
charuve of this It 
Margaret K 
Miss 


hool 


also bheing 
have 


the 
iy 


Long 


virls’ se 
be very 
very moderate 


workers are over 


look for their 


of Tokyo, most popular 


ple in all Japan 


perhaps 


through a long temple street, crowded with 
little stores or bazaars on either side. This 
street is temple property and a great in- 
come comes from the rentals. Another 
street near at hand is also owned by the 
temple. and is entirely taken up by licensed 
houses of prostitution The approach to the 
temple proper is made beneath one of the 
famous Japanese wooden arches. On either 
side of the gateway are the huge wooden 
guardian demons erected to keep the evil 
spirits away from the temple hese seem 


also to be looked upon as objects of worship. 
the the path is lined on 
side booths, where rice and 
to be fed to the doves 
are sides. It is sup 
posed that much merit attaches 
itself to the feeding of the birds The tem 
ple is anything but beautiful and the colon 
The whole struc 
everywhere with 


yateway 
with tiny 


sold 


Inside 
either 
other 

which 


grains are 
evident on all 


lig 
religious 


disappointing. 
and spotted 
the 


ings are 
ture is dirty 


the droppings ot doves. 


1 FAMOUS IDOI 


Inside the main part of the temple is the 
famous image of the Goddess of Merevy, 
which has been hidden from all eyes for 
two hundred vears, it is said We could 
see the sleek shaven priests, sitting cross 
leeged on the floor in the interior, smoking 


their cigarettes 


constantly to 


Numbers of people came 
worship before the shrine of the goddess 
Before this place and = every” auxiliary 
Buddha, with which the temple is filled, is a 
vreat wooden collection box with wooden 
bars across the top Into these boxes every 
visitor tosses a coin before beginning to wor 
ship After this has been done, a low bow 
is made, while the hands are held in front 
of the face, palms together, and a prayer is 


muttered 


right of the main shrine is a pe 


lo the 
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euliar idol which is one of the most wor 
shipped in Japan. It is a wooden image 
of Buddha in a sitting posture. This image 
is supposed to have miraculous healing qual 
ities and different parts of the body have 
been so constantly rubbed by worshipers 
desiring aid, that there is little left of them. 

While we were standing near, a group 2f 


people came up and worshipped the idoi. 
It seemed that the group consisted of a 
mother and four children, one of them a 
babe in arms. The place where the eyes of 


the idol had formerly been were rubbed by 
the mother, and then her hand pressed ove: 
the of her babe. Then each member 
of the family selected some part of the 
image’s body which corresponded to some 
troublesome part of their own and there 
was muelg rubbing and massaging. The 
pitiful superstition and depressing hopeless- 


eV es 





Rev. L. G. Batman, of First Church, Youngs 
toun, who is inviting the city’s public 
men to occupy his pulpit once a 


month. 


ness of the whole scene cut one to the quick. 


Let us not console ourselves with the 
thought that Japan is a wonderfully civil!- 
ived nation, and searcely needs Christian 
ity. It is doubtful if there is any coun 
try in the world whose common people ar 
more steeped in idolatry than those of 
Japan. The upper classes, especially the 
educated, are breaking away from their old 


idols, but the vast majority of these have 
taken no religion in the place of that given 
STEPHEN J. COREY. 
1914. 


up. 
Tokyo, Japan, August 7, 
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THE COMMISSION R.wACHES CHINA, 


The Commission of the iety 
to the mission fields has reached China from 
the Philippine Islands. A cablegram dated 
September 26 from Shanghai, China. was 
received at the office of the Foreign Society, 


Foreign S« 


Cincinnati, Ohio, the same day, and it 
reads as follows: 

“Have arrived. All well. China great- 
est opportunity in missionary history. Re. 


inforcements imperative.” 


Our brotherhood will be prepared to re 
ceive this stirring message. ‘They will alse 
be thankful that no evil has befallen the 
Commission. There can be no question 
about the opportunity in China. Our peo- 
ple are vitally interested in that field, 
There is no doubt about the splendid open 
doors. And no question can be raised as 
te the pressing need for reinforcements. We 
ought to have ten missionaries in China 
where we now have one. As the Commis. 


sion states, the need is indeed imperative. 

received on the eve of the 
National Convention ought to stir our 
brotherhood to make the Atlanta Conven- 
tion a splendid success. Our people should 


This cablegram 


pour in there by the thousands. They 
should lay wise plans for the furtherance 
of the gospel, not only in China. but 
throughout the world. 

Fr. M. RAtns, Secretary. 


Ohio Church Hears Town Leaders. 


The First Christian church, Youngstown, 
O., L. G. Batman. pastor, in arranging its 
program for the fall and winter has planned 


for a unique series of month-end services to 
be held on the last Sunday of each month. 
In the morning the pastor will speak espe 
cially to the members of the church, and in 
the evening the services will be under the 
direction of the Men’s club of the chureh 
which is one of the most active men’s or- 
ganizations in the city. ‘The president of 
the club, Attorney William Dornan, will pre- 
side at these special meetings. The purpose 
of these services is to have from 
the pulpit some of the practical problems 
of the community life. The pastor and the 
church believes in the social message of the 
gospel, and that they have a mission to the 
practical every day life of the city. Many 
men, prominent in the plblic life of Young- 


discussed 


stown, will be invited to address these eve- 
ning audiences. At the first of these ser- 
vices the subject for discussion was “Forces 
in Youngstown Making for Evil.” The 


speakers were Mayor F. A. Hartenstein, 
Prosecuting Attorney Andrew M. Henderson 


and Probation Officer Benjamin Morris. 





October is a busy month at 


for a year of study and companionship. 


the whole year. 


. 





Autumn at William Woods 


William 


attendance this time is one of the largest 
corps of instructors have just gotten a couple of hundred young women well in hand 


Outside, the college campus forms a pretty autumn picture as the maples and 
hickory trees commence to color and the blue grass of the sward grows velvety with 
the new rains, for the October month in Imperial Missouri is one of the grandest 0 

There is a homelike charm to a school like William Woods and beside the music. 


art and expression, and the science, and the literary attainments, there is content ment. 


And the contented girl is always a happy girl. 


WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 
FULTON, MO. 


(Owned outright and operated by the Christian Churches of Missouri.) 


Woods College, Fulton, Missouri, for the 


in the history of the institution, and the 
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By CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 





J. B. BRINEY’S REVIEW. 
In The Christian Standard. 
I. 


Such is the title of a book recently issued 
by the “Disciples Publication Society,” and 
whose author is C. C. Morrison, editor of the 
Christian Century. To say that this book is 
remarkable, is to tell the plain truth. I have 
read and re-read it, and I must say, in all 
candor, that it contains more special plead- 
ing to the square inch than any other book 
that ever came to my notice, as will appear 
as this review proceeds. 

The author first takes Mr. Campbell to 
task for translating baptizo “immerse” in 
“The Living Oracles,” and expresses the 
opinion that but for this “fly in the ointment 
to pedobaptist readers,” the book would have 
taken a conspicuous place among books of its 
kind. He thinks that both Baptists and dis- 
ciples neglected the work on account of the 
“incongruity of the new rendering.” As to 
the Baptists, this assumption is refuted by 
the fact that they have issued a New Testa- 
ment in which they translate the word just 
as Mr. Campbell did; and the disciples had 
a very different reason for not using “The 
Living Oracles” in their reading and preach- 
ing, from that alleged by our author. They 
knew that they would have been accused of 
having a Bible of their own, as really was 
the case. As to pedobaptists, they could 
not accept the work without renouncing their 
time-honored custom, and prejudice would 
not allow them to do that. Our author’s 
reasoning on this subject falls far short of 
the mark. 

Our author seems to be laboring under the 
hallucination that he is doing pioneer work, 
and advancing new thoughts on “the meaning 
of baptism.” Referring to affusionists, he 
says: 

They had a vague idea of sprinkling, 
pouring and immersion being’ three 
modes of baptism, but not once did one 
of his (Campbell’s) opponents formulate 
just what the thing itself was which 
they argued could be administered by a 
plurality of modes. Had they done so 
they could easily enough have thrown 
the immersionist champion into confu- 
sion. But so long as they sought to find 
“sprinkle” and “pour” as well as “im- 
merse in baptizo they were at his mercy. 


this and other statements in the book show 
that the author’s reading on the subject has 
been circumscribed and superficial. Mr. Rice, 
in his debate with Mr. Campbell, made and 
insisted upon the very distincton that Mr. 
Morrison says nobody ever made, as the fol- 
lowng citations clearly show: 

We are not contending that 
never signifies immerse, but that it does 
not definitely express mode (p. 80). 

Let me here distinctly remark that I 
am not contending that the word baptizo 


baptizo 


(lefinitely expresses pouring or sprinkling 
I maintain that, as used im the Scrip- 
tures, it expresses the thing done—the 
application of water to a subject—but 
not the mode of doing it (p. 70). 

So baptizo expresses the thing done, 
the application of water to a person or 
thing; but it does not express the mode 
of doing it (p. 238). 

The truth is, baptism is a word appro- 
priated to denote a religious ordinance; 
aand it will not do to substitute im its 


PTISM 


place any word which expresses merely 
the mode of its administration. The or- 
dinance is one thing; the mode of admin- 
istering it is another (p. 239). 

Christian baptism is the ordinance by 
which we became visibly identified with 
Christ, receive the benefits of his death, 
and are bound more strongly to a life of 
holiness (p. 250). 

I have proved another important fact: 
viz., that when immersion came to pre- 
vail among the Greeks and Latins, they 
employed baptizo to denote the ordi- 
nance, and selected other words to ex- 
press the mode of performing it by im- 
mersion (p. 270). 


Thus we see that seventy-one years ago, 
a good while before our author was born, the 
very thing that Mr. Morrison boldly says had 
never been done, was done repeatedly and 
with emphasis, for all the italics in the fore- 
going quotations are Mr. Rice’s, and yet it 
did not throw “the immersionist champion 
into confusion.” The person who has mani- 
fested the most confusion in the matter is 
our author, and he should wake up, rub his 
eyes, lay aside the weight of error that be- 
sets him, and try to at least join the rear of 
the procession of thought. Whether the dis- 
tinction is valid or not, is a question by itself, 
and I do not care to consider it now. 

Im his fourth chapter, our author takes up 
what he calls Mr. Campbell’s “three assump- 
tions, upon which he builds his entire de- 
fense of the immersion dogma.” The first 
one he states thus: “That a word always re- 
tains its root meaning in all its forms and in 
every context.” Permit me to say that Mr, 
Campbell never made any such assumption, 
and our author fails to substantiate the as- 
sertion. Expressimg astonishment at the 
statement, he quotes Mr. Campbell as fol- 
lows: 


According to the usages of all lang- 
uages, ancient and modern, derivative 
words legally inherit the specific mean- 
ing of their natural progenitors, and 
never can so far alienate from them- 
selves that particular significance as to 
indicate any action specifically different 
from that intimated in the parent stock. 


There are some curious things about thia 
quotation and its treatment. In the first 
place, no reference is given, and I can not be 
sure whence it was taken. All the language 
quoted is contained im the Campbell-Rice de- 
bate, but if that was the source of it, a very 
important modifying clause is omitted with- 
out any intimation of its omission. Be- 
tween the words “specific” and “meaning” in 
the foregoing excerpt, the original contains 
the following modifying language: “Though 
not necessarily the figurative.” That modi- 
fication utterly overturns Mr. Morrison’s as- 
severation concerning Mr. Campbell’s as- 
sumption. If the quotation was taken from 
the aforesaid debate, a grave sin was com- 
mitted in the omission of the clause just cit- 
ed; and if it was taken from some other 
source, and is fully quoted, our author should 
have been well enough informed to know that 
it does not fully express Mr. Campbell’s posi- 
tion. No one is competent to correctly rep- 
resent Mr. Campbell on the subject of bap- 
tism without great familiarity with his de- 
bate with Mr. Rice, for he explained himself 
more carefully and fully in that debate than 
anywhere else. If our author did not com- 
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mit an offense against morals in making his 
quotation, he manifested a lack of informa- 
tion on the subject that disqualifies him for 
acting the part of a critic in regard to Mr. 
Campbell’s position. 

Furthermore, our author wholly ignores Mr. 
Campbell’s viewpoint, and fails to note the 
class of words with which the great philolo- 
gist is dealing. The sage of Bethany is dis- 
cussing derivative verbs that express action, 
and confines his principle to that class of 
words. In his effort to show Mr. Campbell to 
be wrong, Mr. Morrison takes two words— 
psallo and candidatus, and shows that they 
departed from their original meaning; but 
psallo is not a derivative verb, and candida- 
tus is not a verb at all, and hence these words 
do not come under Mr. Canipbell’s principle. 
This accurate reasoner never stultified him- 
self by saying that primitive words never 
change their meaning. On the contrary, he 
said precisely the reverse, as I will show in 
a subsequent article. 

Mr. Campbell challenged Mr. Rice to pro- 
duce a single derivative verb of action that 
had ever so far alienated from itself the 
root meaning of the primitive word as to in- 
dicate any action specifically different from 
that intimated in the parent stock, and the 
foxy Rice failed to meet the challenge; and 
our author, in his attempt to do it, shifts 
the issue and misses the point entirely! Mr. 
Campbell’s position is that in bapto the root 
svilable indicates “dip,” and that 
the derivative, could never, when properly 
used, express am action specifically different 
from that, as “sprinkle” or “pour,” and the 
position is impregnable, and our author's 
guns are too small to shake it. 


baptizo, 


A LETTER TO MR. BRINEY FROM THE 
AUTHOR. 


September 12, 1914. tev. J. B. Briney, 
Pewee Valley, Ky. My dear Brother Briney: 
! am truly enjoying your spirited review of 
my book on baptism and I am trying to 
profit by your strictures. Of course I do not 
feel called upon to make any response at 
this time; a book must stand or fall by 
itself. But on one point I do not feel satis- 
fied to remain silent. 

Your intimation that my treatment of 
quotations from Mr. Campbell has been “an 
offense against morals” because you do not 
find them in the Campbell and Rice debate 
is not only unworthy of the good spirit that 
nearly always characterizes your polemical 
writings but of your eruditiom in the bibli- 
ography of baptism as well. The quotations 
you refer to were taken from Mr. Campbell’s 
constructive volume, “Christian Baptism,” 
published ten years after the Campbell and 
Rice debate, in 1853. 

The particular quotation which you refer 
to in your second article, “Wherever the 
radical syllable is found, the radical idea 
is in it,” will be found on page 119—and in 
italics, too, Brother Briney; and it refers 
to root syllables not to derivative words! 

Not only so, but the very words he uses 
to illustrate his italicized thesis are primary 
words, not derivatives—dip, sprinkle, read. It 
is a pure fiction of Mr. Campbell that be- 
cause a word is a derivative it is protected 
somehow against taking on new meaning. 
A word is a word, and any word may change 
its meaning in certain circumstances. 

As far as I now recall, all my quotations 
from Mr. Campbell in the chapters dealing 
with the meaning of the word baptizo are 
from the above-mentioned book and, without 
exception I think, from the chapter on the 
“Action of Baptism.” I am not sure that 
I did wisely in omitting to give references 
for these quotations, but my book was in- 
tended for the average untechnical layman 
quite as much as for the minister, and I 
didn’t want to scare him with footnotes! 

The Standard editor’s exclamation, “there 
is surely literary vice of some sort here,” 
upon reading your “exposure’ of my 
carelessness” and “base misrepresentation” of 
Alexander Campbell, prompts me to suggest 
that you give this letter of explanation to 
the Standard readers, a favor which I have 
no doubt you will be pleased to grant. With 
assurances of sincere esteem, I remain affec- 
your brother. 


“gross 


tionately 
C. C. Morrison. 
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JESUS AND JUDAS. 


INTERNATIONAL UNiFoRM LESSON FOR 
Octroser 25. 
Matt. 26:14-25. Memory Verses, 27 :3-5. 
Golden Text.—Woe unto that man through whom 
the Son of man is betrayed! Mt. 26:24. 
American Standard Bible. 


1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons 
(Used by permission.) 

26. (47) And while he yet spake, lo, Judas, one of 
the twelve, came, and with him a great multitude 
with swords and staves, from the chief priests and 


Copyright, 


elders of the people. (48) Now he that betrayed 
him gave them a sign, saying, Whomsoever I shall 
kiss, that is he: take him. (49) And straightway he 
came to Jesus, and said, Hail, Rabbi; and kissed 
him. (50) And Jesus said unto him, Friend, do that 
for which thou art come Then they came and laid 
hands on Jesus, and took him 


27. (3) Then Judas, who betrayed him, when he 
saw that he was condemned, repented himself, and 
brought back the thirty pieces of silver to the chief 
priests and elders, (4) saying, I have sinned in that 
I betrayed innocent blood But they said, What is 
that to us? see thou to it. (5) And he cast down 
the pieces of silver into the sanctuary, and departed; 
and he went away and hanged himself. (6) And the 
chief priests took the pieces of silver, and said, it is 
not lawful to put them into the treasury, since it is 
the price of blood. (7) And they took counsel and 


bought with them the potter's field, to bury strang- 
ers in (8) Wherefore that field was called, The 
field of blood, unto this day (9) Then was fulfilled 


that which was spoken through Jeremiah the prophet, 
saying, And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the 
price of him that was priced, whom certain of the 
children of Israel did price; (10) and they gave them 


for the potter’s field, as the Lord appointed me. 
Verse by Verse. 
By CLARK BUCKNER. 

\ 47. Judas, one of the twelve: One of 
the twelve Jesus had chosen for the special 
work of bearing witness of his evangel. He 
has been on most intimate terms with the 
leacher. Just a few hours since he re 
ceived bread from the Saviour’s hands at 
the Last Supper in the upper room. Now 


he comes as the guide of the temple police, 


directing them to Jesus The police had 
been sent to arrest Jesus 1 great multi 
tude with swords and stares: it seems 
strange that so great a multitude should 
have come for one man rhe explanation 
may be in the fact that they really feared 
Jesus’ supernatural power. They thought 


perhaps he might destroy the officers if they 


were not in large numbers. 

v. 4s. Vow he that betrayveth him gare 
them a siqn: This signal had been agreed 
upon previously. 

v. 49 ind kissed him: The Greek word 
used here would be more accurately trans 
lated kissed him much. It was ‘used to 
signify the greeting of very dear friends of 


men of equal high rank. When they greeted 


one another thus, each put his right hand 
on the other’s left shoulder and ‘kissed his 
right cheek; then the left hand was put 
on the other’s right shoulder and the left. 
cheek was kissed. So we see that the signal 
was an unmistakable one. 

vy. 50. Friend, do that for which thou art 
come: We remember that Jesus had signified 


that Judas would betray him, at the Supper. 
rhe Master was telling Judas that he knew 
that he had come to give him a hypocritical 
the kiss to teach us 
and those whom we 
against (St. Hilary.) 
when he saw that he 


kiss “Jesus received 
to love our 
know to be bitte: 

v. 3. Then Judas 
condemned: He had thought he 
without his knowing of 
During these years of intimacy le 
had failed to learn the utter futility of de- 
ceiving Jesus It had been well for him 
had he pondered upon the warning in Num 
bers, “Be will find out.” 
I think conception of the 
enormity of his till after its com 
mittal. Repented himself: Judas was more 
than repentant for the fact that he been 
discovered He is now ashamed of himself. 
He is disgusted to think that he is that 
kind of a man ind brought back the thirty 
silrer to the chief priests: Here 
itself. 
great 


enemies 
us. 


might 


mas 


vetray Jesus his 


crime, 


stire your sins you 


Judas had no 


erime 


had 


preces of 
his fibre shows 
and that 
given him 
committed an 
any serious 
had he 


Jesus 


is where the fineness of 
His 


company of 


Jesus 
had 
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association with 
real 


might 


nen con 


scrence He 


equally odious crime without 


compunctions of ience, not im 


bibed the 


cons 


some of 


spirit of 








v. 4. J hare sinned in that I have be- 
trayed innocent blood: He had betrayed an 
innocent man, Jesus. What is that to us? 


see thou to it: They had all they wished to 
have to do with Judas. They were through 
with him. They had paid him for his work 
and desired not more service from him. He 
could after his own conscientious 
scruples. We cannot but pity this poor 
fellow. He is without friends. He might 
have gone back to Jesus and been forgiven 
had he possessed enough moral courage; but 
weak Jesus must have pitied 
greatly. how he addresses him 


look 


man. 
Notice 


he is a 


him 
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in verse 50 of the preceding chapter. 


v. 5. Sanctuary: The Holy Place. Hanged 
himself: See Acts 1:18 for a different ac- 
count. 

v. 6. It is not lawful to put them into 


the treasury, since it is the price of blood: 
How remarkable that murderers’ should 
have their scruples. But we have often 
heard that “there is honor even among 
thieves.” 
v. a 
in: Probably so called 
eured their clay there. 
v. 9. Through Jeremiah the prophet: 
The quotation is not found in the book of 


The potter’s field, to bury strangers 


because potters se- 


Jeremiah, as we know it. but in Zechariah 
2:12-13. The Evangelist probably refers 


to it as being in Jeremiah because the book 
of Jeremiah stood at the beginning of the 
group of prophetic books. 


When Loyalty Failed 


The Lesson in Today’s Life. 
BY JOHN R. EWERS. 


He made his prayer for strength and 


it was given him. We often fail to not- 
ice this outstanding fact. Facing the 
soldiers that 


come out to take 
him, his superi- 
ority makes 
them fall back 
bafore him: 
standing before 


the august high- 
priest his kingly 
silence and mar- 
velous self-eon 
trol put that 
dignitary in a 
corner, looking 
deeply into the 
Rev. John R. Evers. eves of the Ro- 
man governor he 


Pilate 
power; only onee 


weakness in by his 
masterful 
he stagger and that is when his own bod- 
ily energy ebbs out under the load of 
Hanging there he forgives his 
enemies, the welfare of his 
mother and encourages the penitent thief. 
Oh, kingly Christ, how Thou dest ehal- 
lenge the enthusiasm of strong men! 
Returning from his prayer he sees the 
headed by Judas, wending 


reveals 


own does 


his ¢Toss, 


considers 


procession, 


their way among the trees. Thev come 
upon him. ‘‘Whom seek ve?’’ ‘‘ Jesus 
of Nazareth.’’ ‘‘I am he’’—and they 


fall back. It is meanness quailing before 
righteousness; inferiority consciously 
abashed in the presence of superiority; 
brutality conquered by spirit. When 
will we understand the power of truth, of 
righteousness, of spiritual reality? The 
world was built for goodness to triumph 
in. 
PUT UP THY SworD’’ 

Within the present vear the world is 
to learn the deep meaning of the Master’s 


word, ‘‘All they that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword.’’ No matter 
who wins in Europe—the same will be 
loser. Nothing is gained by _ brute 
strength. Europe is wrecked—slain regi- 
ments, mangled thousands, vielated wo- 
men, orphaned children, soiled youth, 
shattered cathedrals, burned homes, de- 


vastated fields, kindled hates, the knowl- 
edge of dastardly deeds, the remembrance 


of blood, fire, lust and beastliness—En- 
rope is hell. Take the sword, but know 
that taking it you perish with it. 


FLEEING DISCIPLES 
Peter makes 


He strikes 


short sighted 


a 
Blundering, 


his pathetically loval defense. 


wildly and instead of splitting the fel- 
low’s head onlv sueceeds in slicing off 
an ear. I remember that this was the 


only event in the Passion Play that elic- 


smile. It is pathetically ludie- 
And yet we admire his stout de- 
‘*T will die with you,’’ he had 
said a few hours before. He came very 
near to it here. But for Christ’s inter- 
vention he would not have survived long. 
It was the folly of sword play. He meant 
well but his judgment was bad. It was 
another example of zeal without knowl- 


ited a 
rous. 
votion. 


edge. We strike a blow for God and we 
knock down the house. We reform sa- 
loons with hatchets. We teach sex hy- 


giene blatantly and do more damage than 
good. We defend some old fogey notion 
of the Bible and give a fine imitation of 
Don Quixote. We curse the church for 
being too slow in some reform and ride 
off a precipice with foolishly inseribed 


banner waving. Brave little Peters we 
would fight the whole world—with the 


wrong weapons. 
And the disciples ran away. Where is 
all this loyal unto death talk now? Sound- 
ing brass. Big sermons and little love. 
Great loyalty ‘‘to the plea’’ and small 


missionary offerings. Vast admiration 
for the chureh and no service. Loud talk 
about our ‘‘movement’’ and no defense 


for a brother minister in distress. Much 
appreciation for prohibition and the anti- 
saloon league but no votes—not even 
registered—not even paying taxes. Large 
for a great ingathering but no 
personal work. Vociferous’ pravers for 
the ‘‘poor and needy,’’ but not a penny 
for charity. Let us not be too hard 
on Peter; he has many modern brothers. 


hopes 


‘‘ THOU HAST SAID’’ 


‘*By the living God tell us whether you 
are the very Christ or not,’’ and he an- 
swered in the tragic stillness, ‘‘I am.’’ 
Let there be no doubt here. There are 
questions that we ean debate. There are 
issues which are not vital; but the divin- 
itv, ves, if you will, the deity, of Jesus 
Christ is not one of them. Here we must 
plant our feet upon the eternal rock of 
reality. There has been too much con- 
juring with the word ‘‘divinitv.’’ ‘‘ Yes, 
I believe that Jesus is divine,’’ IT heard a 
rabbi sav, ‘‘but I think that he is divine 
just as IT am divine,’’ he added. Divin- 
ity is a word to toy with. By it we may 
mean anything or nothing. If we mean 
that Jesus was anything less than the 
God-man we should use some other word. 
The hour has eome when we must say 
without equivoeation, without mental re- 
servation, without any shadowy doubts, 
without any ‘‘Ifs’’ and ‘‘Ands,’’ with- 
out any ‘‘If vou will let me define it’’— 
the hour when we must say, 


has come 


‘*Ves, I believe that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God 
vou?’’ ad | 


and my Savior.’’ ‘‘Who are 


am Christ.’’ 
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I The Mid-Week Service 


By S148 JONEs. 











By SIas JONES. 


TOPIC FOR OCTOBER 14. 


The Church That Was Not Approved. Rev. 
g:12-22. 

A church that is not approved is a church 
whose members are not approved. “By the 
word ehureh, however, I understand,” says 
Alexander Campbell, “neither the king of 
England nor the kingdom of heaven, neither 
bishops nor pope of Rome, neither a meet- 
ing-house nor the sinners who assemble in 
it: but simply a congregation of saints or 
Christians who have mutually and definitely 
agreed to assemble together statedly at a 
place appointed, for the purpose of worship- 
ping God, keeping his ordinances, correcting, 
exhorting, edifying, and watching over one 
another in the fear of God; and who in pur- 
suance of this agreement have organized 
themselves for the accomplishment of these 
important purposes.” We may add to this 
that persons so organized have important 
duties to the communities in which they 
assemble and to the world. If they do not, 
for any reason, help one another and con- 
tribute something to the growth of moral- 
ity and religion, they are to be condemned. 


DULL INSENSIBILITY. 


The church in Laodicea was neither hot 
It had no driving interests. Its 
loves and its hates were weak. It was not 
profoundly stirred by spiritual failures. 
The uncleanness of the popular religion was 
accepted as necessary and therefore not to 
be opposed as an insult to God and a degra- 
dation of man. At the present time such 
a church announces that it will attend to 
its particular offices as a religious ipstitu- 
tion. Business and politics belong to other 
organizations. It allows the crooked busi- 
ness man and the corrupt politician to sit in 
her councils and dictate her policies. 


nor cold. 


STUPID PRIDE, 


This church thought it was rich. It must 
have boasted of its prosperity. It pointed 
out the men of wealth in its membership. 
Perhaps it had a place of worship more 
pleasing to the artistic taste than were the 
places of worship of the other churches of 
Asia. It is easy for human beings to be 
proud of external conditions and neglectful 
of the weightier matters of religion. 

DEEP POVERTY. 

The church in Laodicea was poor in intel- 
ligence. It had plenty of conceit and very 
little knowledge. I doubt that martyrs were 
sustained in their sufferings by its prayers. 
Churches that were undertaking great things 
for the kingdom did not look to it for loyal 
support. Its word was weak and contempti- 
ble. The men who praised it for its moder- 
ation in dealing with evils despised it for 
its ignorance and cowardice. It was re- 
spectable because it had no vision and fol- 
lowed the drift of opinion. If a church of 
Jesus Christ has any reason for its exist- 
ence, it creates sentiment. It does not wait 
for history to decide what is good and right. 
It subjects its faith to the decisions of his- 
tory—it has to do this—but its faith is one 
of the factors in history. 

REBUKE IN LOVE. 

Rebuke in hate is easy. We like to de- 
nounce and to deride men who have deranged 
our plans and shown our wisdom to be 
foolishness. “Se Christian rebuke has a 
different motive. As the father correcta 
the child he loves, as a friend leads one away 
from sordid ideals, so the disciple of Jesus 
administers all his rebukes. He thinks of 
the other fellow as well as of his own 
wounded pride when he admonishes the 
other. He reads the biblical denunciations 
S sin as one who loves axd not as one who 
lates. 

Jer. 9:23-24; 48:7; Rom. 1:22; 1 Cor. 8: 
12; 13: 4; Gal. 6:3; Lev. 19:17; Ps. 141: 
5; Prov. 27:5; Matt. 18:15-17; 1 Thess. 
5:14; Heb. 3:13. 
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Your School Should Use the 
Bethany System of Sunday- 
school Literature. 


1. Because it is more easily handled than 
any other series in the practical work of 
the school. 

Thus It Helps the Superintendent. 
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Because its Teacher’s Manuals Contain 
fully a third more material than the 
manuals of any other series. 


Thus It Helps the Teacher. 


3. Because its arrangement for study, its 
illustration and mechanical attractiveness 
are unequaled by any other body of 
Graded literature. 


Thus It Helps the Pupil. 


4. Because it is Scriptural in teaching. 
Thus It Helps the Cause of Bible Study. 


o 


Because it is used not only by Disciples, 
but also by Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists, Methodists, etc. 

Thus It Helps in Graded Union Work. 

6. Because it is free from the sectarian 
spirit, and is produced by the editorial 
cooperation of the toremost religious 
bodies. 


Thus It Helps the Cause of Christian 
Unity, for which the Disciples Stand. 


Let the Bethany Sys- 
tem Speak for Itself. 


Send for Returnable Samples Today. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago, Il 
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The Sunday School Is the Big- 
gest Thing on the Horizon 
Today— 


It Has as Its Task the 
Moulding of Christian 
Character. 


IS YOUR EQUIPMENT THE BEST? 








Do not fail to examine the Bethany Sys- 
tem of Sunday-school Literature. It is 
Positively the Best adapted to the work 
of Religious Education. 


Send for free samples today. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 
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1. It is a paper that has as its definite 
purpose to build character. 

2. It is so attractive that your scholars 
cannot get away from it. 

3. Its helps for Sunday-school, Chris- 
tian Endeavor and Prayer-meeting are 
the Best. 

4. It is modern—‘‘Modern Science and 
the World’s Work’’ is one of its fea- 
tures. 

5. It prints the big news of Sunday- 
school work, and boiled down so you 
can read it. 


HERE ARE TWO NEW FEATURES 
OF ‘‘THE CONQUEST.’’ 

I A Strong New Serial Story. 

II A ‘‘Bible Knowledge Contest.’’ 

These will grip and hold your young 

people. 

Send for Sample of ‘‘The Conquest’’ To- 

day! 
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JESUS AND JUDAS. 


UnirorM L&SSON FOR 


OctTorerR 25. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Memory Verses, 27 :3-5. 
Golden Text.—Woe unto that man through whom 

the Son of man is betrayed! Mt. 26:24. 

American Standard Bible. 

1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
(Used by permission.) 

26. (47) And while he yet spake, lo, Judas, one of 


Matt. 26:14-25. 


Copyright, 


the twelve, came, and with him a great multitude 
with swords and staves, from the chief priests and 
elders of the people. (48) Now he that betrayed 
him gave them a sign, saying, Whomsoever I shall 
kiss, that is he: take him. (49) And straightway he 
came to Jesus, and said, Hail, Rabbi; and kissed 
him. (50) And Jesus said unto him, Friend, do that 


for which thou art come. Then they came and laid 
hands on Jesus, and took him 

27. (3) Then Judas, who betrayed him, when he 
saw that he was condemned, repented himself, and 
brought back the thirty pieces of silver to the chief 
priests and elders, (4) saying, I have sinned in that 
I betrayed innocent blood But they said, What is 
that to us? see thou to it. (5) And he cast down 
the pieces of silver into the sanctuary, and departed; 
and he went away and hanged himself. (6) And the 
chief priests took the pieces of silver, and said, it is 
not lawful to put them into the treasury, since it is 
the price of blood. (7) And they took counsel] and 
bought with them the potter's field, to bury strang- 
ers in. (8) Wherefore that field was called, The 
field of blood, unto this day. (9) Then was fulfilled 
that which was spoken through Jeremiah the prophet, 
And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the 


saying, 
price of him that was priced, whom certain of the 
children of Israel did price; (10) and they gave them 
for the potter’s field, as the Lord appointed me. 
Verse by Verse. 
By CLARK BUCKNER. 

v. 47. Judas, one of the twelve: One of 
the twelve Jesus had chosen for the special 
work of bearing witness of his evangel. He 
has been on most intimate terms with the 
Teacher Just a few hours since he ve 
ceived bread from the Saviour’s hands at 
the Last Supper in the upper room. Now 


he comes as the guide of the temple police, 


directing them to Jesus rhe police had 
been sent to arrest Jesus i great multi 
tude with swords and stares It seems 
strange that so great a multitude should 


have come for one man rhe explanation 
may be in the fact that they really feared 
Jesus’ supernatural power. rhey thought 
perhaps he might destroy the officers if they 
were not in large numbers 

\ 48 Vow he that betrayeth him gave 
them a sign: This signal had been agreed 
upon previously. 

v. 49. ind kissed him The Greek word 
used here would be more accurately trans 
lated kissed him much. It was used to 
signify the greeting of very dear friends of 


When they greeted 
his right hand 


men of equal high rank. 


thus, each 


one another put 
on the other’s left shoulder and kissed his 
right cheek; then the left hand was put 
on the other’s right shoulder and the left, 
cheek was kissed. So we see that the signal 
was an unmistakable one 

v. 50 Friend, do that for which thou art 
come: We remember that Jesus had signified 
that Judas would betray him, at the Supper. 


The Master was telling Judas that he knew 
that he had come to give him a hypocritical 


kiss ‘Jesus received the kiss to teach us 
to love our enemies and those whom we 
know to be bitter against us.” (St. Hilary.) 

za = Then Judas—when he saw that he 
was condemned: He had thought he might 
betray Jesus without his knowing of his 
crime. During these years of intimacy le 
had failed to learn the utter futility of de- 
ceiving Jesus It had been well for him 
had he pondered upon the warning in Num 
bers, “Be sure your sins will find you out.” 
I think Judas had no conception of the 
enormity of his crime till after its com 
mittal. Repented himself: Judas was more 


than repentant for the fact that he had been 


discovered He is now ashamed of himself. 
He is disgusted to think that he is that 
kind of a man ind hrought back the thirty 
pieces of silrer to the chief priests: Here 
is where the fineness of his fibre shows itself. 
His association with Jesus and that great 
company of real men had given him con 
science He might have committed an 
equally odious crime without any serious 
compunctions of conscience, had he not im- 
bibed some of the spirit of Jesus. 








v. 4. J hare sinned in that I have be- 
trayed innocent blood: He had betrayed an 
innocent man, Jesus. What is that to us? 


see thou to it: They had all they wished to 
have to do with Judas. They were through 
with him. They had paid him for his work 
and desired not more service from him. He 
could after his own conscientious 
scruples. We cannot but pity this poor 
fellow. He is without friends. He might 
have gone back to Jesus and been forgiven 
had he possessed enough moral courage; but 
weak man. Jesus must have pitied 
creatlv. Notice how he addresses him 


look 


he is a 
him 


October 8, 1914 


in verse 50 of the preceding chapter. 


v. 5. Sanctuary: The Holy Place. Hanged 
himself: See Acts 1:18 for a different ac- 
count. 

v. 6. It is not lawful to put them into 


the treasury, since it is the price of blood: 
How remarkable that murderers’ should 
have their scruples. But we have often 
heard that “there is honor even among 
thieves.” 

v. 7. The potter’s field, to bury strangers 
in: Probably so called because potters se- 
eured their clay there. 

v. 9. Through Jeremiah the _ prophet: 
The quotation is not found in the book of 
Jeremiah, as we know it, but in Zechariah 
2:12-13. The Evangelist probably refers 
to it as being in Jeremiah because the book 
of Jeremiah stood at the beginning of the 
group of prophetic books. 


When Loyalty Failed 


The Lesson in Today’s Life. 
BY JOHN R. EWERS. 


He made his prayer for strength and 
it was given him. We often fail to not- 
ice this outstanding fact. Facing the 

soldiers that 


come out to take 


him, his superi- 
ority makes 
them fall back 
béafore him; 
standing before 
the august high- 
priest his kingly 
silence and mar- 
velous _ self-con 
trol put that 
dignitary in a 
corner, looking 
deeply into the 
Rev. John R. Evers. eves of the Ro- 
man governor he 
reveals weakness in Pilate by his 
own masterful power; only once does 


he stagger and that is when his own bod- 
ily energy ebbs out under the load of 
Hanging there he forgives his 
enemies, considers the welfare of his 
mother and encourages the penitent thief. 
Oh, kingly Christ, how Thou dost chal- 
lenge the enthusiasm of strong men! 
Returning from his prayer he sees the 
headed by Judas, wending 


his ¢rToss, 


procession, 


their way among the trees. They come 
upon him. ‘‘Whom seek ve?’’ ‘‘ Jesus 
of Nazareth.’’ ‘‘I am he’’—and they 


fall back. 


righteousness: 


It is meanness quailing before 
inferiority consciously 
abashed in the presence of superiority; 
brutality conquered by spirit. When 
will we understand the power of truth, of 
righteousness, of spiritual reality? The 
world was built for goodness to triumph 
in. 
PUT UP sworp’’ 

Within the present vear the world is 
to learn the deep meaning of the Master’s 


THY 


word, ‘‘All they that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword.’’ No matter 
who wins in Europe—the same will be 
loser. Nothing is gained by _ brute 
strength. Europe is wrecked—slain regi- 
ments, mangled thousands, vielated wo- 
men, orphaned children, soiled youth, 
shattered cathedrals, burned homes, de- 


vastated fields, kindled hates, the knowl- 
edge of dastardly deeds, the remembrance 
of blood, fire, lust and beastliness—En- 
rope Take the sword, but know 
that taking it you perish with it. 


s hell. 


FLEEING DISCIPLES 
Blundering, short-sighted Peter makes 
his pathetically loval defense. He strikes 
wildly and instead of splitting the fel- 
low’s head only sueceeds in slicing off 
an ear. I remember that this was the 
only event in the Passion Play that elic- 


ited a 
rous. 


smile. It is pathetically ludic- 
And yet we admire his stout de- 
votion. ‘‘I will die with you,’’ he had 
said a few hours before. He came very 
near to it here. But for Christ’s inter- 
vention he would not have survived long. 
It was the folly of sword play. He meant 
well but his judgment was bad. It was 
another example of zeal without knowl- 
edge. We strike a blow for God and we 
knock down the house. We reform sa- 
loons with hatehets. We teach sex hy- 
giene blatantly and do more damage than 
We defend some old fogey notion 
of the Bible and give a fine imitation of 
Don Quixote. We curse the chureh for 
being too slow in some reform and ride 
off a precipice with foolishly inseribed 
banner waving. Brave little Peters we 
would fight the whole world—with the 
wrong weapons. 

And the disciples ran away. Where is 
all this loyal unto death talk now? Sound- 
ing brass. Big sermons and little love. 
Great loyalty ‘‘to the plea’’ and small 


good. 


missionary offerings. Vast admiration 
for the chureh and no service. Loud talk 
about our ‘‘movement’’ and no defense 


for a brother minister in distress. Much 
appreciation for prohibition and the anti- 


saloon league but no votes—not even 
registered—not even paying taxes. Large 
hopes for a great ingathering but no 


personal work. Vociferous’ pravers for 
the ‘‘poor and needy,’’ but not a penny 
for charity. Let us not be too hard 
on Peter; he has many modern brothers. 


‘‘THOU HAST SAID’’ 


‘*By the living God tell us whether you 
are the very Christ or not,’’ and he an- 
swered in the tragic stillness, ‘‘I am.’’ 
Let there be no doubt here. There are 
questions that we ean debate. There are 
issues which are not vital; but the divin- 
itv, ves, if you will, the deity, of Jesus 
Christ is not one of them. Here we must 
plant our feet upon the eternal rock of 
reality. There has been too mueh con- 
juring with the word ‘‘divinitv.’’ ‘‘ Yes, 
I believe that Jesus is divine,’’ I heard a 
rabbi sav, ‘‘but I think that he is divine 
just as T am divine,’’ he added. Divin- 
ity is a word to toy with. Bv it we may 
mean anything or nothing. If we mean 
that Jesus was anything than the 
God-man we should use some other word. 
The hour has eome when we must say 
without equivoeation, without mental re- 
servation, without any shadowy doubts, 
without any ‘‘Ifs’’ and ‘‘Ands,’’ with- 
out any ‘‘If vou will let me define it’’— 
the hour when must say, 


less 


has come we 


‘*Ves, I believe that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God 
youf’’ ‘7 


and my Savior.’’ ‘‘Who are 


am Christ.’’ 
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| The Mid-Week Service 


By S1r4s JONES. 





By SImLas JONES. 


TOPIC FOR OCTOBER 14. 


The Church That Was Not Approved. Rev. 
3: 12-22. 

A church that is not approved is a church 
whose members are not approved. “By the 
word ehureh, however, I understand,” says 
Alexander Campbell, “neither the king of 
England nor the kingdom of heaven, neither 
bishops nor pope of Rome, neither a meet- 
ing-house nor the sinners who assemble in 
it: but simply a congregation of saints or 
Christians who have mutually and definitely 
agreed to assemble together statedly at a 
place appointed, for the purpose of worship- 
ping God, keeping his ordinances, correcting, 
exhorting, edifying, and watching over one 
another in the fear of God; and who in pur- 
suance of this agreement have organized 
themselves for the accomplishment of these 
important purposes.” We may add to this 
that persons so organized have important 
duties to the communities in which they 
assemble and to the world. If they do not, 
for any reason, help one another and con- 
tribute something to the growth of moral- 
ity and religion, they are to be condemned. 


DULL INSENSIBILITY. 


The church in Laodicea was neither hot 
It had no driving interests. Its 
loves and its hates were weak. It was not 
profoundly stirred by spiritual failures. 
The uncleanness of the popular religion was 
accepted as necessary and therefore not to 
be opposed as an insult to God and a degra- 
dation of man. At the present time such 
a church announces that it will attend to 
its particular offices as a religious institu- 
tion. Business and politics belong to other 
organizations. It allows the crooked busi- 
ness man and the corrupt politician to sit in 
her councils and dictate her policies. 


nor cold. 


STUPID PRIDE, 


This church thought it was rich. It must 
have boasted of its prosperity. It pointed 
out the men of wealth in its membership. 
Perhaps it had a place of worship more 
pleasing to the artistic taste than were the 
places of worship of the other churches of 
Asia. It is easy for human beings to be 
proud of external conditions and neglectful 
of the weightier matters of religion. 

DEEP POVERTY. 

The church in Laodicea was poor in intel- 
ligence. It had plenty of conceit and very 
little knowledge. I doubt that martyrs were 
sustained in their sufferings by its prayers. 
Churches that were undertaking great things 
for the kingdom did not look to it for loyal 
support. Its word was weak and contempti- 
ble. The men who praised it for its moder- 
ation in dealing with evils despised it for 
its ignorance and cowardice. It was re- 
spectable because it had no vision and fol- 
lowed the drift of opinion. If a church of 
Jesus Christ has any reason for its exist- 
ence, it creates sentiment. It does not wait 
for history to decide what is good and right. 
It subjects its faith to the decisions of his- 
tory—it has to do this—but its faith is one 
of the factors in history. 


REBUKE IN LOVE. 


Xebuke in hate is easy. We like to de- 
mounce and to deride men who have deranged 
our plans and shown our wisdom to be 
foolishness. ™Se Christian rebuke has a 
different motive. As the father correcta 
the child he loves, as a friend leads one away 
from sordid ideals, so the disciple of Jesus 
administers all his rebukes. He thinks of 
the other fellow as well as of his own 
wounded pride when he admonishes the 
other. He reads the biblical denunciations 
= Lay as one whv loves and not as one who 
lates. 

Jer. 9:23-24; 48:7: Rom. 1:22; 1 Cor. 8: 
12; 13: 4; Gal. 6:3; Lev. 19:17; Ps. 141: 
5; Prov. 27:5; Matt. 18:15-17; 1 Thess. 
9:14; Heb. 3:13. 
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Your School Should Use the 
Bethany System of Sunday- 
school Literature. 


1. Because it is more easily handled than 
any other series in the practical work of 
the school. 

Thus It Helps the Superintendent. 


2. Because its Teacher’s Manuals Gontain 
fully a third more material than the 
manuals of any other series. 


Thus It Helps the Teacher. 


3. Because its arrangement for study, its 
illustration and mechanical attractiveness 
are unequaled by any other body of 
Graded literature. 


Thus It Helps the Pupil. 


4. Because it is Scriptural in teaching. 
Thus It Helps the Cause of Bible Study. 


Because it is used not only by Disciples, 
but also by Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists, Methodists, etc. 

Thus It Helps in Graded Union Work. 


on 


6. Because it is free from the sectarian 
spirit, and is produced by the editorial 
cooperation of the toremost religious 
bodies. 

Thus It Helps the Cause of Christian 
Unity, for which the Disciples Stand. 


Let the Bethany Sys- 
tem Speak for Itself. 


Send for Returnable Samples Today. 


700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago, Ill 
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The Sunday School Is the Big- 
gest Thing on the Horizon 
Today— 


It Has as Its Task the 
Moulding of Christian 
Character. 


IS YOUR EQUIPMENT THE BEST? 








Do not fail to examine the Bethany Sys- 
tem of Sunday-school Literature. It is 
Positively the Best adapted to the work 
of Religious Education. 


Send for free samples today. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 
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For Your Adult and 
Young People’s Classes 


WHY? 

1. It is a paper that has as its definite 
purpose to build character. 

2. It is so attractive that your scholars 
cannot get away from it. 

3. Its helps for Sunday-school, Chris- 
tian Endeavor and Prayer-meeting are 
the Best. 

4. It is modern—‘‘Modern Science and 
the World’s Work’’ is one of its fea- 
tures. 

5. It prints the big news of Sunday- 
school work, and boiled down so you 
can read it. 


HERE ARE TWO NEW FEATURES 
OF ‘‘THE CONQUEST.”’ 


I A Strong New Serial Story. 

II A ‘‘Bible Knowledge Contest.’’ 
These will grip and hold your young 
people. 

Send for Sample of ‘‘The Conquest’’ To- 

day! 
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n Extraordinary Opportunity 
Good for 30 Days Only 


Che Christian Century has arranged with the leading magazines for a series of very special BAR- 


GAINS IN MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS, good for 30 days only. The volume of subscription 
business has grown enormously within the last few years. Most people like to subscribe in November 
and December. The congestion in attempting to handle almost a year’s business in a month or two 
Why not induce our readers to subscribe 


’ . - 
is a very serious problem. A remedy has suggested itself. 


early. thus reducing complaints and avoiding the rush? It is worth something to accomplish this, and 
; g | s | 


‘sult. The thrifty will profit. The rest will keep us busy 


the following money-saving offers are the re 
enough in December. Here are all the worth while magazines. Every club on this page will positivel, 


cost more this Fall. Buy now and save from 25 to 100%. This is your opportunity. Take advantage 


of it by sending your order TODAY 
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Christian Century 

MeClure’s or American .... 1/ Until Nov. 10 
Christian Century ......... $1.5 Review of Reviews 3. $4.50 
M@ther’s Magazine .. 5 Until Nov, Woman’s Home Companion. 1.! Thereafter $5,65 


Total value 





Pictorial Review 
Thereafter $3.6. Total value 





Total value ............-$4.0 a —- 
Christian Century $1.50 Until Nov. 10 

Christian Century S15 Seribner Mavazine 3.00 $3.75 

Youth’s Companion 2 ——-_ Thereafter $4.50 

Tarbell’s Life of Lineoln Until Nov. 1 Total value $4.50 

‘ e197 

~ r ; - aie 91 pages (cloth ; The ban od - Christian Century $1.50 

a A a i Ladies’ World 1.00 Until Nov. 10 

ai an Mother’s 1.50 $2.75 

Total value ...... Fb. Paap Thereafter $3.40 

Total value $4.00 














Christian Century 

Pictorial Review ........ Until Nov. 10 *“Everybody’s Magazine ... 

Ladies’ World d $3.25 *Delineator 5 Until Nov. 10 

Modern Priscilla Thereafter $4.10 5 $3.25 
Thereafter $3.90 





Total Yalue 





*Both magazines in this special elub must go to the same address. 


Commence your subscriptions with any month. If vou are already a subscriber your subscription 
will be advanced one year from the present date of expiration. The magazines may be sent to one 
address or each to a different address. This gives you an opportunity to have your friends subscribe 
with you, or to use the magazine subscriptions as gifts to your friends or relatives. Here is a rare 
opportunity for you to provide for your Christmas gifts while these low priced offers are available. 


Address your order and send remittance by Check, Draft, Postal or Express Money Order, to 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
700 East 40th Street Chicago, Illinois 





























_ 


